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Peace News 


CYPRUS: 
deadlock cont 


General George Grivas, the former 
Greek Cypriot guerilla leader, addresses 
a crowd of some 10,000 Greek Cypriots 
in Nicosia on June 28 - his first public 
appearance since he arrived in Cyprus a 
month ago. 

In his speech General Grivas said that 
there was only one solution to the 
Cyprus problem - “the solution dictated 
by justice, and that is the solution of 
self-determination.” He said too that 
“Turks must understand that they are 
not in danger from us” but concluded 
his speech with the words ‘‘Long live 
tomorrow’s Greek Cyprus.” 


In Famagusta on July 5, General Grivas 
told a rally of 5,000: 


“TI come as the apostle of union with 
mother Greece. I come to lead you 
for that purpose. Words and statistics 
are not important. Courage and blood 
are the makings of victory . . . I will 
battle with you again. I bring you 
victory at the end of the road.” 


On the next day, addressing the Cyprus 
House of Representatives (whose Turkish 
Cypriot members stayed away), Grivas’ 
tone was more moderate: 


“As to the tactics of the struggle” he 
said, “I believe we must follow the 
road of peaceful means.” 


But, he went on, 


“Tf the big powers do not recognise 
our right of determination we shall 
accept war and we shall come off 
victorious.” 
Although Grivas’ arrival in Cyprus and 
his fiery appeals for Greek Cypriot vic- 
tory have angered the Turkish Cypriots, 
there has been little violence on the 
island in the past few weeks. But this 


calm is only superficial - serious violence 
never seems far away. On July 10 The 
Guardian reported that, “according to 
countries with contingents in the United 
Nations peacekeeping force in Cyprus,” 
Greece had been landing regular soldiers 
on the island for some weeks. “It is 
said,” The Guardian went on, “that there 
are now more than 5,000 Greek regular 
soldiers in Cyprus, a state of affairs 
which is clearly contrary to the Cyprus 
treaties.” 


On July 13, the Cypriot Minister of the 
Interior, Mr Polycarpos Georghadjis, 
denied that any Greek military personnel 
were illegally in Cyprus. He _ said, 
however: 


“JT would be happier if the Greek Gov- 
ernment was not so cautious and 
reserved, and had sent in troops.” 


He suggested that the rumours that 
Greek troops were in Cyprus illegally 
were a deliberate attempt to cover up 
the real issue, which was that the 
Turkish Government had sent troops 
illegally to Cyprus. 


On July 12 The Observer said that a 
United Nations spokesman had “officially 
disclosed” that Turkish troops were 
landing secretly on the north-west Cyprus 
coast at the rate of 100 a week and that 
since the beginning of June about 500 
had landed. The Observer said that 
“The United Nations disclosures fol- 
lowed an official admission by Turkey 
that troops had been sent to Cyprus.” 


The Times, however, reported on July 
13 that Turkey had “categorically denied 
having sent troops to Cyprus.” Mr Rauf 
Denktash, the Turkish Cypriot leader, 
was quoted as saying: 

“Tf they have not sent them yet, I 


should strongly recommend that they 
should do so.” 
The Turkish Foreign Ministry issued a 
statement on July 12 in which it sug- 
gested that news that Turkey had sent 
troops to Cyprus had been put out by 
“Greek sources in order to conceal or 
belittle the fact that Greece was sending 
and men to the island every 
day. 
There seems to be a great deal of truth 
in the charges against both sides. Hella 
Pick wrote in The Guardian on July 14: 
“The United Nations appear to have 
considerable evidence that Turkish 
troops have been _ surreptitiously 
landed in a region of Cyprus held by 
Turkish Cypriots. Equally, they be- 
lieve that Greek troops have been 
smuggled in.” 
Meanwhile, a political solution to the 
Cyprus problem seems as far away as 
ever. Mr Tuomioja, the United Nations 
mediator for Cyprus, told reporters on 
July 6 that there was not much hope 
of any swift political solution, which 
would be as complicated now as the 
circumstances on the island. 
In this situation of political deadlock, is 
there anything that people can do? In 
an article on page 8 of this issue Peter 
Cadogan, a member of the Peace in 
Cyprus Committee (London), suggests 
that they can. “The politicians of 
Cyprus” he says, “are hopelessly com- 
promised by their foreign commitments. 
The new initiative must come from the 
‘non-politicals’ who after ali constitute 
the great majority of the population.” 
He maintains that the Cyprus question 
presents a particular challenge to the 
peace movement. “If we cannot defeat 
particular wars, how much chance do we 
stand against war in general?” 
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Classified 


é@d per word, min. 4s. Discounts fer 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps picase). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


UNITY THEATRE’S FOLK CLUB proudly cele- 
brates its 7th anniversary with galaxy of talent, 
incl. Nadia Cattouse, Martin Carthy, the Far- 
riers, David Thomas, Moira McGee and lan 
Russell, Harry Stamper, the Haverim, Ted 
Franklin, the Travellers, and surprise guests. 
Saturday 18 July at 7.30 pm. Admission 5s, 
members and friends. Book now (EUSton 
5391), avoid disappointment. 


Terms: 


PUBLIC DEBATE. Fellowship Party v. SPGB. 
Wednesday 22 July at Bethnal Green Town Hall, 


Room 3. (Patriot Square entrance). 7.30 p.m, 
Admission free. 
Personal 
CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 


L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: six 
weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send names and 
addresses to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
Special rates for civil servants and school- 
teachers - ‘‘Agreed Value'"’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Con- 
cultants Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria Ave, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex. Tel. Southend 41101. Branch offices 
Motherwell, Guernscy. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
Send s.a.e. for details. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 
News during their holidays. Pre-packing Christ- 
mas cards, spring cleaning, despatch and gen- 
eral help. Fares and lunches paid. Monday- 
Friday, 9.30 am. to 6 p.m. (to 9.30 p.m. Wed- 
nesdays). Write, phone (TER 4473) or call, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. 


WAR IN VIETNAM can be stopped if Geneva 
Agreements enforced. Petition Prime Minister 
urging that Britain as co-chairman of Geneva 
Conference demand its recall. Petition forms 
and further particulars from Joan Carritt, 68 
Park Rd., London W.4. 


WILL ANYONE who has seen John Truscott 
(late of Bexley) please sing Wentbridge 381 or 
Euston 5501, immediately. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, London 
S.W.18. 


Situations vacant 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE urgent- 
ly requires secretary (shorthand-typing) to its 
Local Groups Officer. Salary on scale £495 by 
£25 to £620 p.a. Applications in writing to Mr 
Lovelace, 72 Oakley Sq, London N.W.1. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE re- 
quires an assistant for its geneial office. Duties 
small switchboard, reception, operating electric 
duplicator, post, and general enquiries. Hard 
work in rapidly developing organisation. Salary 
scale £360-£485. No age limit. Apply by phone 
to Administrative Officer, IVS, EUSton 3195. 


Situations wanted 


PEACE CAMPAIGNER, 22, seeks employment, 
pref Birmingham area. Box No 318. 


Accommodation vacant 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS, overlooking Park and 
ardens, Central heating, c.h.w., bathroom, 
itchen, fridge, near underground and buses, 
N.W.1. CND house - phone before 10 a.m. 
Peggy Smith, EUS 1672, or write c/o Peace 
News. 


SWOP DURING AUG-SEPT large house Bromley 
(25 mins Charing Cross) for accommodation 
(5 children) near sea, country - any area. 
David Graham, 9 Kings Ave., Bromley, Kent. 


Accommodation wanted 


2nd WAR C.O. and wife require temporary furn- 
ished/unfurnished accommodation/caravan, {nD 
or near Dover. Box No, 317, 


For sale 


CND RUBBER STAMPS for endorsing mail etc. 
pel st Josephs, 10 Lenwade Road, Birming- 
am 32. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right te 
select from notices sent in, To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 


1. Send entries to arrive not iater than drst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, boek a efassified er 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace (ad 
your advertised meeting: Sale er Return. t 
Circulation Dept., § Caledenian Rd., N.L 


17 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, wap 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food, In aid of Friends’ relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Study group on South Africa to meet and dis- 
cuss problems with South Africans. C’'ttee of 


18 July, Saturday 


BARNET, Herts. 7.30 p.m. Fiat 2, 17 High St. 
(Opp. Girls’ Grammar Sch.) All welcome to 
party in aid of CND funds. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON W.C.2. Outside S. Africa House, Tra- 
falgar Square. Poster vigil 3-7 p.m. London 
C'ttee of 100. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafletting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6349. Fellowship Party. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junc. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


18-19 July, Sat-Sun 


CANTERBURY, a weekend of activity. Accom- 
modation provided. Information: Kerry Usher, 
Christchurch College, phone 63240. Joint YCND 
and Caravan Workshop. 


MANCHESTER. Sat 2.30 p.m., Sun 11 a.m. 
Nags Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, off Deans- 
gate. Discussion conference ‘' The Economics 
ef staying alive,’’ 2s 6d fee. Details from 14 Tib 
Lane, Manchester 2. CND. 


19 July, Sunday 


BRIGHTON. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Lecture Theatre, 
Public Library Annexe, Church St. Summer 
school on ‘* European’ Defence."’ Speaker 
Richard Gott. Details from London CND, 5§ 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. (TER 0284). 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents 1s 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


LONDON N.3. 3 p.m. 
Gdns., East Finchley. 
election, etc. (Bus stop, 
CND, YCND. 


LONDON S.W.15. 10.15 a.m. St John's Church, 
St John’s Ave, Putney. Memorial Service for 
Charles Stimson. Parish Breakfast and discus- 
sion afterwards. 


3 East Lodge, Holly Park 
Mtg on conscription, 
Henleys’ Corner). 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult School Hall, Dan- 
vers Road. ‘ Christianity and Psychical Experi- 
ence.’ SoF. 

TYNEMOUTH. 10 a.m. Methodist Memorial Ch. 


Hall, North Shields. Assemble for canvass CND. 


20 July, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London C’'ttee of 100 working group meeting. 


TYNEMOUTH. 8 p.m. 2 Tynemouth Terrace. 
CND ad-hoc election committee, Speaker Albert 
Booth, prospective Lab. Candidate. 


21 July, Tuesday 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. 109 Portland St. 
100 Mtg. 


LONDON 8.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road, Sheen Lane. Bernard Withers: ‘‘ PPU: 
Its future.’’ PPU. 


22 July, Wednesday 


LONDON E.2. 7.30 p.m. Room 3, Bethnal Grn 
Town Hall. Debate: ‘* Which party should the 
working class support, Fellowship Party or 
SPGB?"’ Ronald Mallone (Fellowship Party) and 
D Zucconi (SPGB). SPGB. 


23 July, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. Arthur Uloth: ‘‘Magic ritual 
and warfare,’’ PP 


U 
24 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Small Hall of Inst. of 
Technology, Great Horton Road entrance. Pub- 
lic meeting. Ruth Harrison on ‘Animal 
Machines."’ Bradford Veg. Soc. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas, 


25 July, Saturday 


BARNET, Herts. Assemble 10.30 a.m. Hadle 
Village Ponds, (far north end of Barnet Hig 
St.) for March to Finchley, through shopping 
centres, leafietting. YCND, CND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting. literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship Party. 


C’ttee of 


10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


LONDON W.C.2. 2-9.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway. Conference of the Christian Group 
of the C’tee of 100. 


LONDON W.1. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Asquith Room, 
ACTT, 2 Soho Square, Summer_ School on 
‘‘ Civilian Defence.’’ Speakers: Gene Sharp, 
Adam Roberts. David Boulton, Richard Gott, 
Details from London CND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. (TER 0284.) 

TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham June. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


25-26 July, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. ACTT Hall, Soho Sq. Campaign 
Caravan weekend conference, report on the 
ee Confederation by Gerry Hunnius. 
Adm 5s. 


25 July-1 Aug, Sat-Sat 


BORTH, Cardiganshire. Pantyfedwen. PPU Sum- 
mer Holiday Conference: Education for Non- 
violent Living. Speakers inc. Cora Southgate, 
Anthony Weaver, R. H. Ward, Donald Groom. 
Children welcome. Details from 6 Endsleigh 


St, W.C.1. 
26 July, Sunday 
LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 


Kings Cross. Rose Edwards: ‘‘Visit to Coventry.” 
Great Companions. 


27 July, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsletgh St. 
London C’ttee of 100 working group mtg. 


SEEING AND SERVING 


“If you want to see God see Him in the faces of the poor and lost and 
lonely. If you want to serve God serve the poor and the lonely and 


the lost .. .”. Mahatma Gandhi. 


Comparative poverty can be seen in Britain today. Desperate poverty 
of millions in the poorer countries of the world is beyond imagining. 
Most of us can SEE only in imagination. 


All of us can SERVE by sacrifice and giving: 


TO THE POOR 


Peasants who need help to improve their farming 


and to build a better way of life. Unskilled multi- 
tudes who leave the grinding poverty of their 
villages, only to face starvation in the great cities 
that have no place for them. 


TO THE LONELY Victims of leprosy, cast out of their villages, 
shunned by all and without hope of home or work. 


TO THE LOST 


Children adrift from parents when homes are 
destroyed by war or natural disaster. 


Refugees, 


forced into alien lands or returning to their home- 
land to find all they had known and loved gone. 


WAR ON WANT is a campaign against world poverty. 


WAR ON WANT has always sought to serve the poor, lonely and lost 
ones of the world. We can serve you too, by channelling your gifts 
to some of the many projects overseas where devoted workers are both 
SEEING and SERVING by giving their time and talents to caring for 


those in need. 


Your gift received with gratitude: 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each 20s 


at no extra cost to you. 


Jewellery, silver, old Sheffield bring good prices. 


OUR GIFT SHOP AT: 94 Meadow Street, Weston Super Mare. 
Desperate need for clothing for refugees : 


WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street South, London E.16. 


we 


Adam Roberts 


The proposed fleet of 25 multilaterally 
owned surface ships, to be armed with 
a total of 200 Polaris missiles, and 
manned by crews from NATO countries, 
came in for new criticisms last week. 


In an article in the Sunday Times of 
July 5, Alastair Buchan, Director of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies said that, 
while he thought it would be a “ pro- 
found mistake” for Britain to stand 
aside from the whole negotiation on the 
MLF, he nevertheless thought that there 
were three “basic ambiguities” about 
the force that need to be clarified. He 
also put forward an alternative proposal 
to the MLF. 


Alun Gwynne Jones, defence corre- 
spondent of The Times, discussed the 
difficult issue of the MLF in two articles 
which appeared in The Times on July 7 
and 8. He concluded that if the MLF 
was inevitable, then Britain ought to be 
in it; but nevertheless, he said, ‘the 
weight of advice against the MLF is 
bound to be considerable.” 


Both writers believe that the case for 
taking part in the MLF rests largely on 
the argument that the proposal would be 
more dangerous without British partici- 
pation. Alastair Buchan argues: 


“The Johnson administration, which 
is almost certain to be in power for 
another four and a half years, is now 
deeply committed to this solution (the 
MLF) and will not be receptive to any 
British proposal for a bilateral solu- 
tion to the problem of European con- 
fidence in NATO, nor one which does 
not take some of the costs of deter- 
rence from America. 


“Nor could Britain, in my judgment, 
now prevent the United States from 
organising the MLF around a group 
that comprises only Germany and the 
smaller European allies .. .” 


Alun Gwynne Jones also emphasises the 
deep American commitment to the MLF 
scheme: 
“The prestige of the US administra- 
tion is now so closely identified with 
the successful establishment of the 
multilateral nuclear force, that failure 
to achieve it, or something very like it, 
cannot be seriously contemplated.” 
He goes on to question the military value 
of the MLF proposal, and states that the 
system might not solve for long the 
problem of German nuclear ambi- 
tions : 
“It has been suggested repeatedly by 
American statesmen and officials that 
the control system might eventually 
be modified to take account of grow- 
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ing European unity - in other words 
that the American veto might eventu- 


ally be withdrawn. The implications 
of such a change, if it is meant to be 
taken as a serious possibility, are 
alarming ... the abandonment of the 
unanimity principle . . . would almost 
inevitably mean that the influence of 
West Germany, with a 40% share of 
the fleet even before American with- 
drawal, would become predominant.” 


Buchan is also concerned about the pos- 

sible abandonment of the US veto. He 

writes : 
‘““Many influential Americans talk in 
terms of eventually relinquishing the 
US veto to a politically more united 
Europe. This is largely a sop to the 
European Movement and a possible 
bait to France, but it is likely to kill 
the project in Britain as well as in 
Holland and Belgium and destroy 
much of its value as far as moderate 
opinion in Germany is concerned.” 


The effect on the Eastern European 
countries of the MLF is seen as poten- 
tially serious by both writers. Buchan 
states that “there is a serious danger that 
misunderstandings about the force, and 
the German role in it, may create such 
misgivings in Eastern Europe as to per- 
mit the Soviet Union to re-establish much 


tighter control over countries that are 

on the edge of ceasing to be satellies.” 

And Gwynne Jones states: 
“Either the MLF is to be operated 
permanently on a principle of una- 
nimity - in which case it will satisfy 
no-one in West Germany and will 
eventually arouse a real and dangerous 
resentment as the Germans come to 
realise that they have been deceived. 
Or the principle of unanimity is to be 
abandoned, in which case the effect on 
the détente between Russia and the 
West is bound to be serious.” 


A further criticism of the MLF proposal 
was made in an article by Andrew 
Wilson, defence correspondent of The 
Observer, last Sunday. He wrote: 


“If the force is subject to an American 
veto, Western Germany will, sooner 
or later, become dissatisfied with her 
status. If, on the other hand, the 
Americans later withdraw, all the fears 
of Russia and her Warsaw Pact allies 
about an independent nuclear-armed 
Germany will be fulfilled.” 


The fact that Eastern European fear of 
a Western Germany with considerable 
power to make decisions about nuclear 
weapons is entirely genuine does not 
mean that the case against the MLF is 
an anti-German one. The unanimous 


Torpedoed by prejudice 


Anthony Simpson writes: The third Berlin 
Youth Conference held at the end of last 
month on the theme “Tensions in 
Europe” was a business-like but dis- 
appointing affair. One could not help 
feeling that a conference whose very 
environment should strike home a note 
of urgency and conclusiveness was sadly 
lacking in both qualities. 

Indeed, apart from a kicking up of the 
old traces - and these were efficiently 
buried again - the 60 participants from 
Britain and West Germany never really 
succeeded in making a searching analysis 
of European tensions. The British par- 
ticipants - mainly students roughly 
divided between Labour and Conserva- 
tive camps - were noticeably reluctant to 
be drawn into acid debate with the 
Germans over the real issues of the 
German question. A brief and partisan 
debate on the Oder-Neisse line, and some 
mentions of German militarism, were the 
only subjects to cause effective hard 
thinking, itself the victim of a certain 
amount of disarray. 


One wonders how in fact the organi- 
sers of the conference, the Deutsche 
Englische Gesellschaft, could have ex- 
pected positive conclusions to have 
emerged from a meeting which contained 
no Communists, no East Germans and 
only a few rather ragged representatives 
ofthe British left and a single member 
of the peace movement. The German 


delegation was even more vacant in this 
respect. 


The generosity of the West German 
organisers and the few cursory glances 
delegates had received of the Berlin wall 
and East Berlin were not a little reflected 
in the tone of debate. Pleas for German 
re-unification were generally smiled upon 
whilst the advocates of more intensive 
East-West economic and cultural links 
received but paternalistic noddings. 
Specific suggestions made by a handful 
of British participants for recognition of 
the Ulbricht regime were forcefully 
ignored if not totally negated by the 
conference, Probably indicative of 
the prevailing mood was the way in 
which the study group on ‘“‘ The View of 
Life in East and West,” while not exactly 
saying that God was on the West’s side, 
failed to outline a single good quality of 
Soviet society. 


The Third Berlin Youth Conference was 
at least partially torpedoed by prejudice. 
The British were assumed to be auto- 
matically sympathetic to German de- 
mands and antagonistic to the Soviets. 
Similarily, the latent assumption was 
that Communism was bad, Western 
democracy was right, and Fascism had 
disappeared. Despite its assured fair- 
ness the BYC undoubtedly rested on 
such assumptions. Those delegates who 
ignored this framework in an attempt 
to introduce an objective view of Euro- 
pean tensions became outsiders to this 
conference. One could attempt to outline 
the effect of resurgent German mili- 
tarism on the Soviet response, or the 


political schizophrenia that developed 
from the West’s recognition of the 
regimes in Spain and Portugal but not 
of that in East Germany, or of the 
inherent contradiction in West Germany 
proclaiming democracy whilst persecut- 
ing Communists in the Federal Republic, 
but all this produced very little response 
particularly amongst German partici- 
pants. Indeed, talk of the French or 
Chinese attitude, or of the effect a non- 
nuclear Labour government might have 
on the existing tensions in Europe 
seemed strangely out of turn in a con- 
ference which may well have strangled 
itself before it began. 


The Berlin Youth Conference was un- 
fortunately no place for a CND supporter 
or pacifist and one hopes that future 
conferences will open up their ranks 
to such “ deviationists.” Certainly the 
claim by some of the organisers that one 
had only to leave the conference hall 
and “see the wall for oneself” to know 
what the German problem was about was 
fatuous. For the Berlin wall and the 
two sides ranged either side of it in 
this city give very little indication of 
what the real tensions in Europe are. 
The one valuable lesson that emerges 
from participation in this conference is 
that the main tensions in Europe may 
arise as a result of what is in effect a 
one-sided moralisation - an analysis of 
what is thought to be and not what 
actually is. The Berlin wall merely 
epitomises and symbolises this lesson. 


ratification of the test-ban treaty by the 
West German Bundestag on June 5 was 
a healthy sign, and it is indeed question- 
able whether Germany has any real am- 
bitions for an independent German 
nuclear deterrent. The MLF was partly 
intended to provide an alternative, and 
safer, outlet for German nuclear ambi- 
tions, but as Gwynne Jones writes: 


‘While it was once valid to argue that 
the problem that the MLF was de- 
signed to solve never existed, it is no 
longer relevant to do so - the problem 
has in fact been created by passionate 
advocacy of the solution.” 


Buchan writes: 


“The other reason for the MLF was 
the apparent German demand for such 
a solution. Here, there is much con- 
fusion which only the historian will 
be able to sort out, for to all appear- 
ances it was the Americans who made 
the Germans enthusiastic for the MLF 
solution rather than vice versa. But 
the fact remains that both the Erhard 
Government and the German socialists 
are at present fully committed to the 
MLF, partly for want of a better alter- 
native, partly to ensure that the 
Americans remain permanently in- 
volved in Europe, partly to keep both 
paul and German nationalism at 
aye 


What is to be done about the force 
which seems to create as many problems 
as it solves? Buchan suggests that a 
firmer commitment of British and 
American nuclear forces to NATO, and 
the evolution of better machinery for 
peacetime planning and crisis manage- 
ment, ‘‘may serve a better purpose for 
the immediate future than the MLF.” He 
suggests the abandonment of the “ arti- 
ficial time-frame” the Johnson adminis- 
tration has set for the MLF. 

Gwynne Jones implies in his conclusion 
that only if there was any chance of 
persuading the US to abandon the MLF 
proposal, should Britain stay out of the 
MLF. “The crucial assessment,” he says, 
“is whether the Americans mean busi- 
ness.” 

Gwynne Jones opened his articles by 
saying that “the Western powers, with 
the collective preoccupation of lemmings, 
are hurrying towards a crisis of alarming 
proportions.” dt is hard to see how the 
crisis can be averted, but much will 
perhaps depend on the actions of the few 
articulate opponents of the MLF in the 
USA, such as the strategist Henry 
Kissinger. 


Above: The USS Biddle, which is 
the test ship for the NATO multi- 
lateral force proposal. Officers and 
men from the American, West Ger- 
man, Italian, British, Greek, Turk- 
ish and Dutch navies are taking 
part in tests on the Biddle, which 
sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on 
an.experimental trip on July 15. 
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EDITORIALS 


The US in Vietnam 


In the last week, there have been reports 
of North Vietnamese escalation of the 
war in South Vietnam, and further vague 
threats of US military action against 
North Vietnam. 


On July 9, the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment protested at an alleged increase 
in Chinese military assistance to Com- 
munist North Vietnam. The protest, 
delivered to the International Control 
Commission on Indo-China, said _ that 
large quantities of weapons and military 
equipment were being imported into 
North Vietnam from China in railway 
wagons marked “ civilian goods.” 


This protest was followed on Sunday by 
a claim by Prime Minister Khanh of 
South Vietnam that an invasion of South 
Vietnam by the armed forces of North 
Vietnam was in progress.. 


One of the factors making the Viet- 
namese situation so intractable and 
dangerous is that owing to the geography 
of Vietnam and the dictatorial nature of 
the regimes in both the North and the 
South, it is very difficult to obtain inde- 
pendent confirmation or denial of such 
reports. If it is true that there has 
been a new and major invasion of South 
Vietnam by North Vietnamese forces, 
and there is as yet no hard evidence of 
this, then the Vietnamese problem will 
be more nearly one of conventional 
international conflict, and the American 
proposals for extending the war, although 
we strongly disagree with them, would 
at least be more understandable. 


But at the moment the problem in South 
Vietnam appears to be in large measure 
an internal problem, despite the im- 
portant international ties of both the 
Viet Cong and the South Vietnamese 
Government. 


For this reason, discussions between the 
South Vietnamese government and the 
Viet Cong might be just as valuable as 
a reconvening of the international con- 


ferences on Indo-China proposed by 
U Thant last week. 


And for the same reason, US proposals 
to extend the war in South Vietnam to 
North Vietnam are both immoral and ir- 
relevant. It is hard to know what US in- 
tentions are at the moment, and The 
Times Washington correspondent re. 
ported on Tuesday that “ the Administra- 
tion has been preserving a _ careful 
balance between reiterating its desire for 
peace, and ruling out nothing.” Increases 
in the numbers of military and civilian 
“advisers” are expected. 


While it us unlikely that the US will take 
any drastic action before the presidential 
election, it is to be hoped that in the 
interim period a closer study of the 
issues, and vigorous public protest 
against proposals for the extension of 
the war, will bring a change in policy. 


Although there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to support the view that China is 
supplying arms to North Vietnam (just 
as the US is supplying arms to South 
Vietnam), and that the Viet Cong are 
partly controlled by the North Viet- 
namese Government, there has not yet 
been any convincing explanation of how 
military action against North Vietnam 
could solve the problems in the South. 


It cannot really be argued that the Viet 
Cong insurrection against the Saigon 
regime would fold up if ordered to do so 
by Hanoi, or if North Vietnam was 
devastated. Indeed, the odium in which 
the Americans would be held if they 
fought any kind of major war against 
North Vietnam would only strengthen 
the hand of the Viet Cong. 


Nor can it be argued that the North 
Vietnamese people are more likely to 
revolt against the communist govern- 
ment in Hanoi if the US extends the 
war to the North. The illusion that the 
bombing of civilian populations results 
in the political disenchantment of people 
with their regime should have died in 
the Second World War. Yet only last 
Saturday a report appeared in The 


Guardian that the US was considering 
the possibility of bombing North Viet- 
namese villages (after appropriate warn- 
ing by leaflet) as a reprisal for Viet Cong 
attacks on villages in South Vietnam. 
The cruelty of this proposal is matched 
only by its senselessness. 


MLF-discussion 
starts 


Last week the discussion in this country 
about the proposed NATO multilateral 
force (MLF) moved out of the area of 
party politics to which it had earlier 
been confined. 


Three writers - Alastair Buchan of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies, Alun 
Gwynne Jones of The Times, and Andrew 
Wilson of The Observer - examined the 
MLF proposal and made serious criti- 
cisms of it. The onus is now on those 
who support the existing MLF plans to 
defend themselves against this excep- 
tionally unfriendly reception of a mili- 
ee proposal by military commen- 
ators. 


The analysis behind the MLF is in part 
that the threat of nuclear nationalism in 
Europe can only be stopped by multi- 
lateral participation in the development, 
manning, and decision-making processes 
of nuclear weapons. The MLF proposal, 
for 25 surface ships with eight Polaris 
missiles each, is the result. 


The weakness of this argument is that 
West Germany, which in any case has 
the road to national nuclear independ- 
ence blocked at several points, is not 
likely to be satisfied if there is a strict 
US veto over the use of the MLF; and 
if this veto is relaxed, there would al- 
most certainly be a disastrous worsening 
in relations between the Soviet bloc and 
the West. This is made clear by alli the 
writers quoted on page three of this 
issue. 


But while maintaining a critical stance, 
two of the three writers do not suggest 
in any great detail how to replace the 
multilateral force; and Buchan, while 
proposing that Britain shouid take “a 
leading part in developing rather than 
destroying the MLF concept,” suggests 


that NATO could solve its problems in 
more satisfactory ways than by going 
ahead with the MLF. 


Gwynne Jones says that if the MLF_is 
inevitable (in other words, if the US 
is absolutely determined to push ahead 
with it) then probably Britain ought to 
take part in the project as some kind 
of counterweight to West Germany. 
That a great deal depends on the attl- 
tude of the US Government is certainly 
true, and it is to be hoped that a more 
vocal and powerful opposition to the 
MLF will develop in the USA. But a 
principled objection to participation 1n 
the MLF in Europe could have a power- 
ful effect in Washington. The number 
of US officials sent on tours of the Euro- 
pean capitals to argue for the MLF is a 
sign of Washington’s concern to secure 
the support of its allies; and the US 
administration would be a great deal Jess 
enthusiastic about the proposal if few 
of the European powers showed any 
interest in easing the financial burden 
nuclear weapons now imposed on the 
US, a burden which the MLF is in part 
designed to ease. 

Non-co-operation in the MLF project by 
the NATO allies could, too, make it so 
politically awkward for the US adminl- 
stration to proceed with the project that 
the political difficulties of abandoning it 
might seem less by comparison. 

Against the advantages of an absolute 
refusal to take part in the MLF must be 
set the possibility that it will proceed, 
if necessary without Britain, and with a 
large share in control and decision- 
making possessed by West Germany. 
Although this is certainly a frightening 
prospect, it is doubtful whether it would 
in fact create a more dangerous situa- 
tion than if Britain was an MLM member. 
The US would almost certainly be more 
cautious about relaxing its veto on the 
use of nuclear weapons if it knew it 
was causing serious rifts in NATO by 
the steps it had already taken. 

There is a danger that the MLF will be 
considered an internal alliance problem, 
and discussed accordingly, behind closed 
doors. It is also a world problem, which 
could result in a world crisis. It is 
proper that such a problem should be 
discussed openly and as widely as pos- 
sible. The signs are that such discussion 
is at least beginning. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


“We're sent here. We do our time. We 
go out again. It’s as simple as that.” On 
page 6 Merfyn Turner writes that for a 
prisoner, imprisonment is punishment. 
All talk of reform is unreal. 


When you consider the things some 
judges say in sentencing people, this is 
hardly surprising. Last week’s appeal of 
the men sentenced to thirty years each 
for their part in the train robbery pro- 
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vided a clear example of the old punitive 
attitude. Dismissing the appeals, Mr 
Justice Fenton Atkinson said that the 
robbery was “warfare against society and 
an act of outrageous banditry touching 
new depths of lawlessness.” He added 
that “severe deterrent sentences are 
necessary to protect the community 
against these men for a very long 
time.” 


This comment appears to rest on a mis- 
interpretation of the word “ deterrent”; 
but the idea of vengeance is there. It 
appears even more clearly in an ex- 
change between Mr Justice Lawton and 
Mr Elwyn Jones, QC: 


Mr Justice Lawton: The point is 
whether some shorter sentence will 
give a prospect of enjoying proceeds 
of the crime. 

Mr Elwyn Jones: Even if Welch has 
the money, will a sentence of 30 years 
make him disgorge it? 

Mr Justice Lawton: No, but he won’t 
have the benefit of it. 


Mr Elwyn Jones: But will it really 
enhance society to destroy this indi- 
vidual? He is condemned to a life 
without hope. It isn’t right. It isn’t 
just. It is something no man should 
do to another. 
Mr Justice Lawton: Society may pro- 
tect itself by deterring others. 
And yet, in 1895, the Gladstone Commit- 
tee recommended that reform and deter- 
rence should be regarded as “ primary 
and concurrent objects.” So much for 
the Gladstone Committee: it’s easy to 


see which is primary in Mr Justice 
Lawton’s eyes. 
* * * 


The people who are trying to bring our 
railways into the twentieth century have 
got a harder job than you sometimes 
suspect; and their difficulties can arise 
from very odd causes. 

Take for instance the instruction which a 


correspondent reported to the Railway 
Review on July 10 as having been posted 
to staff at Leighton Buzzard: 


“ Working the gates at Ledburn Cros- 
sing between 9.15 a.m. and 9.30 a.m. 
“In consequence of complaints from 
the Earl of Rosebery some years ago 
it was laid down that no train should 
leave for Grovebury, etc, between 
9.15 a.m. and 9.30 a.m. 


“Since then no complaints have been 
received. 


‘*Since Monday last week there have 
been two occasions when trains or 
engines have been despatched down 
the branch between these times, on 
both occasions when his Lordship has 
been travelling, and this has brought 
adverse comments of which I am the 
receiver. 


“Will all concerned please observe the 
original instruction and will the staff 
at Ledburn Crossing, if they know the 
car, please look for it. 


“The co-operation of everyone will be 


appreciated. 
R. SIMON, Stationmaster.” 


Even though the branch in question ap- 
pears to be a lowly non-passenger-carry- 
ing backwater, I still find it remarkable 
that the railway should see fit to give a 
man preferential treatment because his 
name happens to be the Earl of 
Rosebery; but I can see why the unfor- 
tunate stationmaster should want to 
avoid receiving any more of the upper- 
class abuse which he so tactfully de- 
scribes as “adverse comments.” 
* * * 


With the encroachments being made into 
the British motor industry by American 
capital, it is interesting to speculate on 
how far American production methods 
will be adopted. The current issue of 
the American magazine, Dissent, gives 
an admittedly extreme, but still fright- 
ening, example of these methods: 


“One of the worst stories I’ve ever 

heard was about one of the automobile 

companies where if a person dies while 

the assembly line is operating and he 

is in a place where he can’t be got 

Bt he lies there until the line breaks 
own.” 


This example came up in a discussion 
on “jobs, machines and people” organ- 
ised by the Centre for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. It would be 
interesting to know if, when and how 
this practice was stopped. 

On television (BBC 2) next week: Trans- 
port from Paradise, a Czech film about 
Theresienstadt, the so-called ‘ humane” 
Nazi concentration camp. This is on 
Sunday; on Saturday some nuclear dis- 
armers meet Malcolm Muggeridge in 
“Let me Speak” - among them John 
Gittings, John Slater and Rosalind 
Delmar - and next Friday there is a play 
about apartheid, set in South Africa with 
a number of South Africans in the cast. 
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Boleslaw Sulik 


Viadek Sheybal as Jurek and 
Jane Merrow as Frances 

in The Birth of a Private Man 
(BBC photo) 


REASON AMID 


TERROR 


The Generations, by David Mercer. 


(Calder, 40s.) 


Two years ago I was asked to review for 
Peace News, at a few days’ notice, a tele- 
vision play by David Mercer, called 
A Climate of Fear, transmitted by the 
BBC. I came to it quite innocent of 
David Mercer’s earlier work and learned 
with surprise that I was, in fact, viewing 
the second part of an intended trilogy. 
The play was obviously a product of a 
genuine and powerful talent and in its 
passion and searching intellectual hon- 
esty quite unlike anything I had pre- 
viously seen on British television. — I 
duly noted down my first favourable im- 
pressions and some misgivings about the 
way Mercer’s characters carry their 
private, tortuous self-doubts and a sense 
of impotency into their public life - or 
the other way round. 


David Mercer is by now an established 
name, perhaps the first original and im- 
portant British playwright to grow out 
of television. His trilogy - Where the 
Difference Begins, A Climate of Fear and 
The Birth of a Private Man - has recently 
been published in book form. And a 
certain familiarity with his work - not 
only the trilogy - forces me to recognise 
the observations made in my review of 
two years ago as not false or true, but 
irrelevant. 


The theme of Mercer’s trilogy is the 
contemporary crisis of socialism, seen 
and analysed at the level of personal 
relationships between characters repre- 
senting three generations: the grand- 
fathers, whose attitudes were formed in 
the Keir Hardie, heroic days of the 
working class movement; their sons who 
went to grammar schools and colleges, 
and lost touch with those attitudes and 
a sense of direction; and grandchildren 
with deep, personal fears nourished con- 
stantly by the nuclear threat. Whenever 
any of these characters meet and make 
verbal contact, their attitudes are tested 
against each other. 


Put in this way, Mercer’s theme reminds 
one of Arnold Wesker’s trilogy, but the 
analogy is quite superficial, while the 
differences between the two playwrights 
are striking and significant. Wesker, a 
leading socialist realist this side of the 
Berlin wall, always means to uplift 
through his art; his conclusions are, 
therefore, set and one is meant to feel 
that he has managed to resolve for him- 
self the conflicts described. For Mercer, 
on the other hand, writing plays is 
obviously an intense and visibly intel- 
lectual adventure, and a fruitful way of 
exploring the meaning of social relation- 
ships in contemporary Britain. He 
arrives at the truth through a kind of 
dialectical process: allowing practically 
all of his characters a generous measure 


of self-awareness and articulateness, then 
setting them up to attack and expose 
each other’s inadequacies with a singular 
intellectual savagery. The gap between 
individuals is bridged by a violent, 
raging, verbal cross-fire, and in it the 
human “truth,” shifting and elusive, 
makes its unsettling appearance. 
Mercer's intellectual vigour is one of his 
great and predominant qualities and in 
the trilogy, read as a whole, it is further 
reinforced by an extraordinary feeling 
one gets of an artist’s rapid growth to- 
wards maturity. The relationship of the 
three plays, the progressive opening of 
ever-widening political horizons, seems 
ideal for this growth, and yet one still 
has an impression of a dynamism which 
cannot be contained within the struc- 
ture. 


Where the Difference Begins tries to pre- 
sent the confrontation between the 
values of Wilf, an old Yorkshire engine 
driver, settled in his ways and wholly 
committed to the ‘“ old-fashioned ” vision 
of socialism, and his two sons; Edgar, 
an atomic scientist, who resolutely em- 
braced the middle class outlook, and 
Richard, a left-wing intellectual drifter, 
paying a heavy personal price for his 
attempts to integrate his private and 
public life. 


The play, remarkable for its honesty and 
a pressure of ideas, is shaped still in a 
conventional way, and preserves all the 
old unities, which, in this case, has 
proved very limiting. It was only after 
it was completed and produced by the 
BBC that Mercer, encouraged by Don 
Taylor, who directed the play, conceived 
the idea of developing his theme in two 
further plays. The characters, not 
wholly suitable for this development 
because of their age, were slightly 
adjusted. 


In A Climate of Fear Edgar, the nuclear 
scientist, becomes Leonard Waring, with 
a posh wife, Frieda, a woman with a 
background of conventional upper mid- 
dle class liberal education, a grown-up 
son, Colin, who absorbs some of Richard’s 
sensibilities and conflicts, and Frances, 
a teenage daughter, idealistic about 
socialism and nuclear disarmament in a 
hard, ruthless way. The confrontations 
move down one step to include a new, 
peace movement, generation of radicals. 
In the many-sided conflict the two main 
protagonists seem to be Colin, with his 
painful search for a meaningful com- 
mitment, and his father, unshaken and 
uncompromising in his insistence that 
his professional position, material com- 
forts and empty personal relation- 
ships constitute a worthwhile individual 
achievement. But structurally the most 
important character is Frieda, who alone 
undergoes a change of heart and shifts 
her position from her husband’s to 


Colin’s side. The theatrical conventions 
still apparent in Where the Difference 
Begins, are now abandoned in favour of 
a form much more open and free, and 
the play’s dramatic coherence comes 
mainly from the intellectual relevance of 
eM the characters and their confronta- 
ions. 


The political conflicts in Where the 
Difference Begins arise from local his- 
tory and social relationships - though, 
obviously, they have a much wider sig- 
nificance; in A Climate of Fear the 
setting moves to southern England, close 
to London, and the conflicts touch 
directly on the crucial political issues 
of our time, seen in a general British 
context. The Birth of a Private Man - 
the last part of the trilogy - takes the 
next logical step: it reaches out, across 
the ideological frontiers, to confront 
socialism in Poland, a “socialist” 
country. In this way Mercer hopes to 
touch the very source of the contem- 
porary political neurosis. 


In some ways The Birth of a Private Man 
seems the least successful of the three 
plays: the formal unities almost dis- 
integrate, the conclusion is unsatisfac- 
tory and the central confrontation only 
partially comes off. But I also find it 
the most involving and _ fascinating, 
largely I suppose, because I am myself 
Polish by birth and early formative ex- 
periences. And, anyway, I am not con- 
vinced that it is fruitful and relevant to 
judge Mercer’s work by the conventional 
standards of artistic completeness and 
coherence. 


The very conception of The Birth of a 
Private Man is brilliant, most perceptive 
and brave. Frances, the hardened 
adolescent of A Climate of Fear, is 
instrumental in bringing an important 
new character, Jurek, a Polish Com- 
munist, who has managed to survive the 
physical and spiritual hell of a German 
concentration camp and Stalinist perse- 
cution, Frances marries him and goes 
to live in Warsaw. Meanwhile Colin 
wanders through Europe to Berlin, War- 
saw and back to Berlin, going gradually 
and inevitably insane. The main, and 
in a sense concluding, summing up con- 
frontation is between Colin and Jurek, 
the man who carries within himself a 
burning vision of an impending end of 
the world and cannot rationally cope 
with it, and one who has lived through 
the end and remained human. Frances 
is here little more than a_ witness, 
although she senses a threat to her seem- 
ingly secure idealism in the fact that 
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Jurek and Colin can communicate with 
each other. 


The confrontation is logical and poten- 
tially full of explosive meaning. To an 
intellectual, facing up to the political 
realities of our time - the increasingly 
efficient techniques of mass murder being 
fashioned against the background of a 
chorus singing the traditionally libera) 
sentiments or commemorating millions 
exterminated during the Second World 
War - a condition of insanity is always 
an attractive possibility. A split mind, 
a disintegrated personality, for a split 
world, a world where things don't con- 
nect, don’t make sense in rational terms. 
Madness might seem a brilliant intel- 
lectual solution and the attainment of a 
certain freedom. The other way is a 
commitment to a kind of desperate 
rationalism, an obligation to make sense 
at all costs out of the immense confusion. 
And it must lead one into challenging all 
the established standards of reasonable 
behaviour. 


Mercer himself obviously occupies the 
second position. He is with Jurek rather 
than Colin. But the trouble is - and 
this is where, I think, the play fails - that 
Colin, and not Jurek, inevitably repre- 
sents the living social experience, which 
is an ingrown part of Mercer. Jurek’s 
background - the particular Polish 
tragedies, despair and stubborn vitality - 
cannot be for Mercer anything but sym- 
bolic, despite his sympathies and a great, 
penetrating intelligence. This is reflected 
directly in the play's language - the 
poetic intensity of Colin’s speech and 
rather plain statements of position from 
Jurek: “I have lived through so much 
terror, the only thing left for me is to 
be rational,” says the Pole. And Colin: 
“The turtles on Bikini Atoll lay their 
eggs - and die in the sun. They can’t 
find their way back to the sea. The sea- 
birds’ eggs are sterile. The flying fish 
go into the trees. People are shocked 
and click their tongues in disapproval. 
But I know what we really want. We 
want to burn in one last shriek of fire. 
We long for that split second of incan- 
descence. We can’t bear what we 
are.” 


In the circumstances the last confronta- 
tion cannot be fully realised. But in a 
sense, it does not matter. Impossibly 
ambitious attempts should not be judged 
by standards applicable to precise 
nonentities. 


Boleslaw Sulik ts a Polish journalist and 
film critic living in London. 
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Merfyn Turner 


Not monsters nor maniacs 


The success of prison reform in reducing the amount of crime has 


proved disappointing. 


The reason, Merfyn Turner suggests, may lie 


in the attitudes that even many progressive people bring to the problem 
and the atmosphere that exists in the old prisons which house three- 


quarters of all prisoners. 


Merfyn Turner has been a prison visitor for many years and was the 
first warden of Norman House, a home for discharged prisoners in 


North London. 


This article consists of extracts from his book, “A 


Pretty Sort of Prison,” to be published on August 7 by the Pall Mall 


Press. 


It is the prison that supports the image 
of the criminal. By withdrawing him 
from the public view, it keeps him a 
stranger for whose behaviour segregation 
is the only answer. But it also meets 
society’s unconfessed need for cathartic 
relief. So the criminal image becomes 
what society wants it to be. It can only 
be perpetuated in ignorance. It is not 
penal policy or parliamentary action that 
will finally pull down the prison walls, 
but an understanding of the men who 
are imprisoned behind them. To know 
that they have responded to certain 
situations in a particular way is merely 
to know why they are in prison. But to 
understand the drives and pressures that 
shaped that response is to begin to know 
the person. It does not seek to condone 
or justify the criminal behaviour. But 
it helps to explain why the delinquent 
thread has become the dominant thread 
in the overall pattern of the prisoner’s 
life. 

Harry was another of the “ typical lags ” 
I have known in recent months. The 
judge who sentenced him to his present 
long term of imprisonment said that it 
was quite clear that Harry was a con- 
firmed criminal who had no intention of 
trying to live by honest means. He called 
him an enemy of society and, that being 
so, it was the judge’s duty to send him 
away for a very long time. 

Harry’s landing officer was more charit- 
able. ‘ He's the same as a lot of others 
that we have in here. He’s been coming 
in so long now that he’s lost when he’s 
outside. You can't tell me that the man 
who wants to go straight doesn’t get the 
chance these days. I think the trouble 
is they don’t want to work and settle 
down like the rest of us. They get so 
used to these places that the only friends 
they have are in here.” Harry believed 
differently. “‘ The only friend I’ve got is 
God,” he wrote, “ because I sincerely be- 
lieve he has saved me from.going insane 
under the terrible strain I’ve had on my 
shoulders since my youth.” 

The first time I saw Harry, he was re- 
turning to his cell from the prison 
library. He was one of a straggling line 
of a dozen men who had been to change 
their books. The officer pointed him out 
to me. He looked no different from the 
rest and when I spoke to him and told 
him who I was, and that I would call to 
see him weekly if he wanted me to, he 
answered me with the degree of polite- 
ness that one usually meets with when 
visitor and prisoner make their first 
contact. It was when he told his story 
that I saw how inconceivable it was that 
he could ever be, as the officer had said, 
“|... the same as a lot of others we 
have in here,” nor an enemy of society 
in the simple way the judge had 
meant it. 

His life had been one of tragedy from 
infancy. His father died before Harry 
was born. His mother was partially 
crippled, His schooling suffered partly 
because his attendance was irregular, but 
chiefly, he claimed, because the fear of 
the workhouse which his mother instilled 
into him prevented him from _ concen- 
trating on his school work. ‘ Whatever 
the schoolmaster tried to teach me, I 
couldn’t hear him. I couldn't understand 
him. I could only hear his voice and it 


seemed far away. I would have liked 
the friendship of boys at school. But I 
suppose they didn’t want my friendship 
because of my home situation.” 


After schoo] Harry sold firewood to 
supplement his mother’s pension so that 
they could continue to resist the threat 
of the workhouse. When he left school, 
he remained at home, supporting and 
caring for his mother whose health was 
now deteriorating. 


The chance which his call-up into the 
Forces might have offered him came too 
late, for his own maladjustment was by 
then deep-seated. He married while he 
was in the army, was discharged on 
medical grounds and returned home to 
his mother, his wife joining him when 
she was discharged. The two women 
fought for possession until the wife 
forced him to make his choice between 
living with his mother, or leaving to 
make home elsewhere. For two years 
Harry and his wife moved from place to 
place, always searching for unfurnished 
rooms and finding only furnished ones, 
often at a rental they could ill afford to 
pay, for they had by then two children 
to care for. 


He broke into a factory, was caught and 
sent to prison. While he was serving his 
sentence his wife left him for another 
man. When he was released he had no 
family of his own, or mother, or friends 
to turn to. Within weeks he was back 
in prison. It was during that sentence 
that he was told that one of his children 
had been knocked down by a motor car, 
and had died. He erupted into violence 
and was moved to the padded cells. He 
was kept under medical observation, 
Harry said, almost until his sentence 
ended, when he was discharged to face 
his prospects single-handed. He failed. 
Less than three months later he was 
starting his longest sentence of imprison- 
ment. 

There are 30,000 men in prison and 
many more who are busily qualifying 
for it. New prisons may contain them, 
although that is by no means assured. 
But prison, whether it is old or new, 
cannot solve the problem while the 
existing social climate remains un- 
changed. 

There are 30,000 stories in prison. They 
may have a common beginning. Few 
people I have known in prison have been 
nurtured outside the strained climate 
of an unhappy or broken marriage. In 
many instances there has been no mar- 
riage, and in others no home. In so far 
as prison is concerned, the stories have 
a common ending. It is the territory 
that lies between the two landmarks 
that is peculiar to the individual. It is 
what makes his story essentially his 
own. 

The public acknowledges only the end 
of the story and cannot understand it. 
So it becomes a tale told by an idiot, 
signifying nothing except that there are 
30,000 others who repeat it. The public 
may be satisfied with the image it has 
created, so that it has an interest in 
perpetuating it. As a picture, it insults 
the prisoner, preserves his problems and 
provides an effective barrier against 
reform. 

I had been visiting for some years before 
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I fully realised how basic to the 
prisoner’s philosophy is his interpreta- 
tion of imprisonment as punishment. 
“We're sent here. We do our time. 
We go out again. It’s as simple as 
that.” It took some years to realise also 
that while reformers, penologists and 
administrators strive to minimise the 
punitive element in imprisonment, and 
to emphasise the reformative and re- 
habilitative influences, it has little or no 
reality for the prisoner. He feels only 
his excommunication, not the reasons for 
it. What he wants is to get out. He 
says that he will decide whether he 
needs reforming or not, when he is free 
again. 


It was the confirmed belief of the Lords 
Committee of 1863 that imprisonment 
should be synonymous with stringency, 
and severity, and all forms of hardship. 
If reformation was to be considered at 
all, it should be sought through punish- 
ment alone. The Gladstone Committee 
of 1895 accepted that those methods had 
failed, and in its turn recommended that 
reform and deterrence should he re- 
garded as ‘primary and concurrent 
objects”’ to be achieved by progressive 
means, so that men and women should 
leave prison morally and_ physically 
better than they were when they entered 
it. For those who administer our prisons, 
this remains the charter of faith, which 
they pursue against a difficult back- 
ground of public ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. 
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In camps and open prisons it is easier 
for the administrators to impress the 


prisoner that they are seeking more than 
punishment, and that they are sincerely 
concerned with his well-being. But 
three-quarters of the prison population 
serve some or all of their time in the 
old establishments, which not only feed 
the prisoner’s scepticism, but influence 
also the attitudes of the officers both to 
their job and to the prisoner. No prison 
officer would find it easy to apply the 
lessons of his training in the environ- 
ment of the Victorian prisons. If he was 
ever impressed by what he was taught, 
one turn of duty as prisoners slopped 
out in the early morning, or sat and 
sewed mail bags without pride or pur- 
pose, or exercised on the concentric 
paths, would be enough to convince him 
that there was a whole world of differ- 
ence between precept and practice. It 
was the Chief who had told him, “I 
know you’ve come from the training 
college. No doubt they taught you a 
lot of fancy notions. Just remember 
this. You’re at... now, and those fancy 
ideas don’t apply here.” At first he 
thought the Chief had grown stale in the 
job. It wasn’t long before he learnt 
that the Chief was always right. 


The older prisons were designed for 
punishment. However much the climate 
may have changed, they continue to com- 
municate their message, and reform re- 
mains a euphemism. 


“ What’s the use of talking about reform 
in these places? I was caught thieving, 
and I’m paying for it. But I don’t want 
any screws reforming me. They’ve got 
their work cut out reforming themselves 
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anyway. The judge didn’t send me here 
to be reformed. What he said was, ‘I 
have to protect society from men like 
you.’ No talk of reform. That’s what 
borstal is for, isn’t it? Borstal doesn’t 
reform anybody. You can take my word 
for it. I’ve been there. I know they 
say a lot of blokes don’t get into any 
more trouble after they’ve been to 
borstal. But what does that prove? If 
you’re the sort who wants to learn, you 
can just as soon learn how to be crooked 
at borstal as you can how to go straight. 
It depends on you, doesn’t it? 


“TI admit life in here is much easier 
than it used to be. Everybody would 
admit that. People outside have never 
had it so good. So why shouldn't we? 
We’re still doing bird though we’ve got 
classes and films and papers, and things 
like that. It all helps. But it doesn’t 
reform us. 

“T know one nick where they get cricket 
coaching. I suppose somebody on the 
staff had some public school ideas for 
the blokes’ rehabilitation. So they gave 
them cricket coaching. But what good 
is that to a man inside? He’d never get 
taken on by a cricket club even if he 
was good enough for it. If it's some- 
thing to help him do his bird easier, 
then I say fine, let’s all have cricket 
coaching. But don’t go screaming to the 
papers that it’s reforming US. 


“We got a French class. I go to it 
because my mates go. So we spend a 
couple of hours a week together. We've 
got no use for French. The teacher’s a 
good sort. So we all enjoy the class. 
But that won’t do for the commissioners. 
They’ve got to make a song and dance 
about it, and say they're reforming us 
through education. It sounds good per- 
haps, when you read it in the papers. 
But we’re not fooled, nor the screws 
either. Ask them what they think. 
They’ll tell you the same as me.” 

If the officers arrive at the same conclu- 
sions as the prisoners, their reasoning is 
quite different. “Classes, and corre- 
spondence courses and lectures and all 
that lark are a sheer waste of public 
money. Why do I say that? TI’ll tell 
you why I say it, and I’m not only 
speaking for myself. They’re a waste of 
money because the men you have in 
here aren’t worth it. They’re not capable 
of changing. If they were, they’d have 
changed years ago. Probation failed 
with them. Approved school and borstal 
failed too. They’re not likely to alter 
in these places. All they want is to do 
their bird quiet and easy, and get out. 
They’re used to prison. They’re not like 
first offenders: they accept it, and they'll 
tell you, ‘Pll be more careful not to 
get caught next time.’ There isn’t much 
reform about them, is there?” 

So long as the backbone of the modern 
English prison continues to be the re- 
pressive fortresses which the Victorian 
protagonists of salvation through suffer- 
ing bequeathed to the twentieth century, 
prison will remain punishment for the 
sake of punishment in the eyes of the 


prisoner. Those within the prison service 
who work sincerely for a creative pro- 
gramme will continue to make small im- 
pact on the prisoner so long as they 
ignore the handicap which the prison 
imposes on their efforts. 


Until society abandons its outdated 
image of the criminal, there cannot be 
progress in the penal field, for the shame 
and humiliation which prison inflicts 
long after the prisoner has paid the 
price of his crime is as effective a 
stumbling-block to his resetthement as 
the survival of the old fortress prison 
which so successfully helps to create it. 
The best open prisons, populated with 
selected prisoners, succeed temporarily 
in correcting the image of the prisoner 
by their contact with the community 
around them. But the closed prisons - 
which is what prison means to the 
public - continue unassailed, producing 
a picture that is false, and refusing the 
public assess so that it might form its 
own conclusions. It is not the reformers, 
but an informed society that will ulti- 
mately pull down the walls. 

Agreement on the purpose of imprison- 
ment becomes possible when society has 
been educated into an understanding of 
crime, and the people who commit it. 
Without knowledge and understanding 
there can only be uncertainty, contradic- 
tion, and prejudice. A society that 
refuses to allow its children to grow 
into adults, ignorant of the human prob- 
lems which crime presents, but instead 
is prepared to educate them into the 
right attitudes towards it, and more par- 
ticularly towards those who commit it, 
holds the answer in its own hands. It 
is not that crime can be taught in 
schools, any more than sex, or religious 
instruction. What can be developed is 
the right attitude towards life. Crime 
then ceases to be a topic. It takes its 
place as a strand in the pattern of 
human behaviour. It is woven into every 
man’s framework. What prison shows 
is the inability of some to use it con- 
structively for their own happiness and 
for the benefit of society. 

An educated society will not reject its 
misfits and failures, and excommunicate 
them to prison so that it may forget 
them, Such a society understands the 
individual’s need of his neighbour, for 
no man ever learnt his citizenship in 
isolation. He belongs to society though 
he may fight it, injure it, and reject its 
authority over him. An educated society 
accepts its responsibility for his mal- 
adjustment. It preaches no platitudes, 
but identifies itself with him, and so 
seeks his adjustment. It is in such a 
climate of respect for life that society 
can formulate the purpose of imprison- 
ment, which in turn decides the forms it 
adopts. 

The acceptance of prisoners as people is 
the beginning and the end of the crimi- 
nal problem. If the best trained social 
workers, using the latest techniques with 
all their skill and sympathy, fail in 
their efforts, it is because they have 
never progressed from a client-worker 


The prisoner recognises 


relationship. 
skills and techniques, and sympathy. He 
may recognise his need of them, But 
what he looks for is simple acceptance. 
It relies neither on the advantages of 
class and culture, nor on any facility of 


speech. It is an intuitive communica- 
tion between two people who know that 
they have something to share. Prison 
rules which forbid full and free com- 
munication between visitors and prison- 
ers emphasise the artificial distinctions 
that exist between them, and make 
acceptance more difficult. 


Many times I have drunk the prisoner’s 
cocoa, and smoked his tobacco, as I have 
accepted his hospitality when he has 
been released. I have shared his cell in 
the same spirit that I have shared his 
lodging. I have not analysed the situa- 
tion at the time. It is only in retrospect 
that I have realised the significance of 
the action. When I was living in a 
common lodging-house so that I might 
learn something at first-hand about it, 
a friend whom [I had once visited in 
prison discovered what he thought was 
my predicament, and wrote to me offer- 
ing me better accommodation. “I know 
what lodging-houses are,” he wrote, “I 
don’t like to think you are living there. 
I have a double room. You can share it 
with me.” The more cynical observed 
that I was helping to pay his rent. In 
fact I was accepting what he had to 
offer. If the teaching of techniques and 
methods for aspiring professional social 
workers can be criticised, it is on the 
grounds of its failure to emphasise that 
those who need help also have some- 
thing to offer the worker. To recognise 
that the client has a contribution to 
make is to abandon the sterilised but 
fashionable concept of objectivity which 
is so frequently but a cover for social dis- 
tance. Accepting “ problems” as people 
may rob them of their dramatie value. 
But it places them firmly among people, 
which is where they belong. 


One of the handicaps of prison is that 
by its nature it makes it difficult to see 
prisoners as people. For every man who 
goes to prison with the judge’s hope 
that “ . . . something will be done to 
help you,” there is another whose be- 
haviour has so disgusted the judge that 
his comment, “ You have the morals of 
a barnyard cockerel,” is guaranteed to 
go to prison with him so that officers and 
fellow-prisoners too may recognise him 
as something of a freak. The rag shop 
and the wood yard may be filled with 
tramps and drunks, and rootless old lags, 
who arouse feelings of pity because they 
are looked upon as sub-humans. Along- 
side them may be the queers, and the 
perverts, and the sex cases who, their 
fellow prisoners maintain, should be 
segregated if not exterminated. There 
are ponces who live off their wives and 
daughters, and strong-arm men who 
practise their skill on their own children. 
There are others, more respectable in 
the prison community, who have robbed 
the rich of more than their money, and 


many more who have stolen from people 
who could ill afford to lose their money 
or what little property they possessed. 
Some have used violence against the 
police who apprehended them. In the 
prison environment they can _ boast 
about it. Others have inflicted grievous 
physical injury on the old and the un- 
suspecting, and left them lying in their 
blood. There are those who have claimed 
to be lords, and bishops, and aides to 
war-time generals, and made a fat if 
temporary living out of it. Others have 
been less ambitious, posing only as sales- 
men, deceiving the housewife, and seduc- 
ing her too if she is in the least anxious 
about it. 


Prison is not a pretty place populated 
by inadequate, third-grade citizens who 
are more sinned against than sinning. 
Neither is it the home of monsters and 
maniacs who in any other country, it is 
claimed by some people, would have 
been exterminated for the good of 
society. Prison is merely the place 
where people who express their prob- 
lems and difficulties of personality in a 
criminal way are separated from the rest 
of us whose problems may not be so 
pressing, or who succeed in expressing 
them in ways that are not criminal. 
Some may require the most skilled 
psychiatric and social help. Some may 
already be beyond it. But they are all 
people, and it is as people that they 
need to be approached. 


When we have learnt to accept prisoners 
as people, prison as we know it will 
cease to be an institution, like the 
Church, the police, or Parliament, which 
is an indispensable part of the structure 
of society, for the distance that now 
separates us from our criminal neigh- 
bour will then vanish. Today we are as 
ignorant of the causes of crime as our 
predecessors were. We oscillate between 
environment and heredity, poverty and 
affluence, original sin and emotional 
deprivation. Reconviction figures of 
borstal and prisons suggest the failure 
of both to solve anything because we 
are not certain what we are trying to 
achieve. We design programmes and 
schemes of reform from a distance. We 
impose them on strangers who, although 
we may no longer regard them all as 
the products of the lower depths, are 
still a long way from being somebody’s 
sons and daughters, and next door 
neighbours. 


It is when we are able to identify our- 
selves with people in prison that we 
shall be able realistically to reshape our 
prisons from a system that is preoccu- 
pied with our own needs to one that 
expresses its concern for the redemption 
of those who cannot fit into the accepted 
framework of society. It will need to 
retain conditions of security for the few. 
But for the many it will operate within 
society. Recognising our own failure as 
well as the offender’s, we can then work 
together to secure for him his rightful 
place in society, because that is where 
we all belong. 
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ing violence is a good thing 1n itself. 
ee in the Cyprus situation needs no 
more justification than that. But in fact 
there is much more to it. If we cannot 
defeat particular wars how much chance 
do we stand against war in general? 
Michael Scott went out to India to take 
on the Naga-Indian war almost single- 
handed. The degree of his success to 
date shows the power of ideas regardless 
of the size of their physical support at 
any given moment. Cyprus is a similar 
challenge, another case of an innocent 
people caught between the millstones of 
rival militarisms. 
It will be useful to break the problem 
down into its several parts. 


CYPRUS AND THE EAST-WEST STRUGGLE 


There was no serious communal conflict 
in Cyprus before 1955. In that year 
trouble arrived from East and West 
almost simultaneously. 

At the beginning of the ‘fifties Britain 
was established militarily in Alexandria, 
the Americans had their fleet in the 
Mediterranean and Stalin was simply not 
interested. Cyprus, without deep-sea 
shipping facilities, was an unlikely pros- 
pect as a base for anyone. 


In 1951 Egypt rejected the proposed ex- 
tension of NATO to the Middle East and 
anti-British riots began in Cairo. In 1952 
the Nasser-Neguib revolution overthrew 


Recent books 
and pamphlets 


Third Conference on the Pathogenesis 
of War, edited by Margaret Penrose. 
(Medical Association for the Preven- 
tion of War, 5s 6d.) 

This booklet contains the texts of papers 

presented at the conference of the 

Medical Association for the Prevention 

of War held in Cambridge in July 1963, 

which include the following topics: edu- 

cation and war; non-violence in the treat- 
ment of, crime; psychosis, delinquency 


and war; a substitute for patriotism; 
industrial conflicts; and international 
law. 


The Dispersion of Nuclear Weapons, 
edited by R. N. Rosecrance. (London: 
Columbia University Press, 56s.) 

A collection of essays on different aspects 

of nuclear weapons spread and nuclear 

technology, by H. A. DeWeerd, R. N. 

Rosecrance, Ciro Zoppo, Alice Langley 

Hsieh, Albert Wohlstetter, Malcolm W. 

Hoag, and Arnold Kramish. One essay, 

by H. A. DeWeerd on “ British unilateral- 

ism,” gives a short, highly critical, 
history of the British unilateralist move- 
ment. 

Defence in a Changing World, by J. L. 
Moulton. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
21s.) 

An analysis of British defence policy, 

current British attitudes towards defence, 

and various alternative strategies, such 
as unilateral disarmament or world gov- 
ernment, which have been proposed. 

Suggests a more functional system for 

defence decision-making. 

Friends of the Hibakusha, edited by 
Virginia Naeve. (Swallow Paperbooks, 
Denver, Colorado, USA. $2.00.) 

An anthology, published to mark a visit 

to the US by a group of “ hibakusha” 

(survivors of the atomic bombings of 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki), which sets out 

to show the reactions of Americans to 

Hiroshima, and the reactions of the 

Japanese to the bomb. 

All in the Same Boat, by Earle and 
eee Reynolds. (Arthur Barker, 

Ss. 

An account of a voyage round the world 

in the yacht Phoenix between 1954 and 

1960. Earle Reynolds, who has captained 

several boat protests against nuclear 


testing by the US and USSR, describes 
here with his wife their journey round 
the world with their son Ted, daughter 
Jessica and three young Japanese. 


THE COMING CRISIS 


IN CYPRUS 


Farouk. In 1953 Stalin died. In July 
1954 an agreement was signed that pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of British 
troops from Egypt over a period of 
twenty months and it was during those 
twenty months, covering the whole of 
1955, that the big trouble in Cyprus 
began. For RAF Cyprus had been desig- 
nated successor to RN Alexandria. The 
last British troops left Egypt under the 
agreement in June 1956. 


The new men in the Kremlin were in- 
tensely interested in the whole Afro- 
Asian revolution including its prospects 
in Cyprus. The Communist Party of 
Cyprus - AKEL - swung into action 
against the British bases. The Cyprus 
Peace Committee, affiliated to the World 
Council of Peace, was formed and a 
petition against the bases canvassed on a 
massive scale. 100,000 people signed, 
and the East-West issue was joined. 
(The right-wing went into action at the 
same time. Grivas, fanatically anti- 
Communist, returned from Athens early 
in 1955 and the first EOKA bombs went 
off on the night of March 31.) 


The struggle against the British went on 
for nearly five years and the final 1960 
settlement left Britain with two sover- 
eign bases in the island at Akrotiri and 
Dekhelia. Of these bases the British 
Foreign Secretary said in the foreign 
affairs debate on June 17 this year: 
“There is no question of the evacuation 
of any of our sovereign bases in Cyprus. 
The issue has not been raised, has not 
been discussed and we are not prepared 
to discuss it.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFLICT 

IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Great trouble is taken to keep this sub- 

ject quiet. For years a fierce struggle 

has been waged between British and 

eeperiean interests in the Middle 
ast. 


If the West had anything like the unity 
it pretends to have, Cyprus should be 
militarily unnecessary. The US Sixth 
Fleet is quite enough. But just as we 
know that the British bomb is first and 
foremost not a weapon at all but a ticket 
to the Top Table, so it seems that 
Cyprus is as much directed against the 
Americans as against the ostensible 
Russian enemy. Britain conceded Greece 
to the American sphere of influence 
shortly after the war. With Alexandria 
gone what will be left if Cyprus goes 
too? No wonder “ we are not prepared 
to discuss it.” 


The divided views of the Anglo-American 
militarisms came out clearly enough in 
the foreign affairs debate. The Conserva- 
tive John Biggs-Davison (putting the 
British view) said of Cyprus: ‘ The 
southern flank of NATO is at stake and 
CENTO’s sheet anchor is the RAF’s 
squadrons in the sovereign bases.” Noel- 
Baker Jr put the other view: “the US 
Sixth Fleet at this moment is the pre- 
dominant military factor in the situa- 
tion.” (Hansard, June 16 and 17.) These 
two statements flatly contradict one 
another. 

The Americans, of course, will decide. 
They have already done so - and Inénu 
and Papandreou have been to Washing- 
ton to get the message. Needless to 
say the Cypriots were not consulted. 


The return of Grivas was hardly unex- 

pected. The diplomatic correspondent of 

The Times wrote on April 29: 
“The main change which has come 
over the Cyprus scene in the past few 
weeks is that the Americans are now 
backing enosis - a_ straightforward 
union of Cyprus with Greece 
Cyprus, if united to Greece, which has 
never known such prosperity as today, 
would soon, it is said, be exorcised 
securely from Communist or para-Com- 
munist clutches.” 


THE KHRUSHCHEV-NASSER AXIS 

Violence in Cyprus has been fed by arms 
from Egypt and the militarisation of 
Egypt in turn has proceeded apace since 
the first Russo-Egyptian arms deal in 


1955 for fighters, bombers, tanks, small 
warships and small arms. The Soviet 
Union had then persuaded Nasser “ that 
the Arabs could regard Russia, not as a 
proselytising Communist state, but as 
one great power playing power politics 
with other great powers.” (Wint and 
Calvocoressi, Middle East Crisis p.61. 
Penguin.) 

Thus Khrushchev has armed the Arab 
Cromwell who now prepares to drive the 
Israelis into the sea. This is ‘“ peaceful 
co-existence ” in action! But for present 
purposes what is important is Nasser’s 
parallel intention of eliminating the 
three British bases - Cyprus, Libya and 
Aden. All this serves the Kremlin well, 
splitting and weakening CENTO and 
NATO. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The present constitution of Cyprus em- 
bodies two sets of unworkable proposi- 
tions. The first one concerns the right 
granted to Britain, Greece and Turkey 
under the Treaty of Guarantee whereby 
they are entitled to enforce the constitu- 
tion, i.e. invade Cyprus, if they think the 
agreements have been broken. This 
means in practice that there is a basic 
unreality about the whole of Cypriot 
politics because everyone knows that the 
ultimate right of decision rests else- 
where. The position is absurd. 


Both communities in Cyprus want to see 
the end of intervention rights but the 
Greeks want those rights to end now and 
Turks after a _ settlement has been 
agreed. 


Secondly, the present constitution is 
domestically unworkable. This no longer 
requires to be proved. Both sides accept 
that it is the case. 


SECTARIAN FANATICISM 
Fanaticism is irrational surrender of the 
will to a leader. Criticism is suspended 
in the prospect of action. Drilling and 
slogan chanting take over. Grivas and 
Nicos Sampson and TMT (the Turkish 
equivalent of EOKA) enrol the teenagers 
and arm _ them. Violence acquires 
mystical qualities: 

“Heroic Greek Cypriot Youth! Give 

everybody to understand that you will 

not give in and that you will honour 

the blood of our heroic dead whose 

memory may be eternal!” 

(Grivas’s broadcast of June 24.) 

The cultural and religious differences of 
Cyprus presented no serious problem 
before 1955. It is only power politics 
and sectarianism that inflame them 
now. 


“SOLUTIONS ’ TO DATE 


All ex-colonial societies have a vacuum- 
like character. The Congo is the extreme 
example. Cyprus, too, has this problem. 
For centuries neither Greeks nor Turks 
have ruled the island for themselves. 
(In the nineteenth century their common 
enemy was the tax collector from metro- 
politan Turkey.) There is no tradition 
of responsible self-government. How 
could there be? Amongst the conse- 
quences are the facts there is no 
“centre” in Cypriot politics, that both 
“left” and “right” accept violence and 
toleration is regarded as an anti-patriotic 
offence. (It is at the same time only 
fair to record that the Communist view 
of violence has mellowed a good deal 
since the disastrous civil war in Greece 
in the late ’forties.) 

In the absence of a tradition of self- 
reliance all the Cypriot solutions for 
their own problem have involved leaning 
on others, i.e. on non-Cypriots, and 
domestically this is the real trouble. 
Enosis (dependence on Greece) is re- 
jected by the Turks and has in any case 
been dropped by most of the Greeks; 
self-determination, the present favourite 
of the Greeks, involves reliance on 
Egyptian and Russian support and is 
unacceptable to the Turks from their 
knowledge of what it is likely to 
mean in practice. (In Turkish Cyprus 
“‘majority-rule ” is a dirty word.) Parti- 
tion and federalism are unacceptable to 
the Greeks. 


THE PROSPECT 


It seems to me quite evident that the 
Americans are now forcing the pace 
because of the growing Russian influence 
in Cyprus, that a coup is in the course 
of preparation and that Grivas will 
attempt to put enosis through with the 
support of a Greek prime minister in 
turn under American pressure. 


This means that we may soon face a 
major international crisis quite as grave 
as that of Cuba in 1962 and perhaps 
worse - for Cuba was that much more 
expendable than is the Middle East. 


British official circles are divided. The 
Labour Party (through Noel-Baker) sup- 
ports the American plan without reserva- 
tions and so does The Guardian. But 
whereas The Guardian has featured Noel- 
Baker’s article and published two editor- 
ials in support of its case, The Times has 
been stonily silent and by inference sup- 
ports the Home-Indnu communique that 
was a diplomatic slap in the face to 
Washington. 


It is our business not to take sides in 
the struggle of the military power-blocs 
over Cyprus. We have not only to 
condemn both equally for what is a 
nefarious, unnecessary and bloody con- 
flict but we have to produce the elements 
of an alternative answer - one round 
which international and_ especially 
Cypriot opinion can crystallise and from 
which new forms of action can be 
worked out. 


A new solution for Cyprus has to start 
from a series of acts of recognition. 
Firstly, that the politicians of Cyprus 
are hopelessly compromised by their 
foreign commitments. The new initiative 
must come from the “ non-politicals ” 
who after all constitute the great 
majority of the population. 


Secondly, that a prime requirement is a 
demand from both sides that bloodshed, 
coercion and the taking of hostages shall 
end immediately. This will only mean 
something if the people of both sides 
take it upon themselves to practice what 
they preach and cease merely asking 
governments to do it for them. 


Thirdly, that it is vital to take the first 
constructive steps by opening up postal, 
telephone and transport communications 
throughout the island as a whole. Noth- 
ing feeds fear and violence more than 
ignorance of what is going on. 

Fourthly, that both sides shall say “ East 
and West - Hands off Cyprus” and that 
the independent peace movement of the 
world shall rouse itself to action in 
response to that appeal. 

If these things be undertaken by small 
groups of Greeks and Turks - two people 
being enough to make a start in any 
one place - the thing will gather momen- 
tum on the basis of experience and 
functional decentralisation of powers 
between the two communities will make 
it possible for them to live in peace. 
This Greco-Turkish getting together is 
possible. This is the main lesson of the 
experience of the Peace in Cyprus Com- 
mittee (London) to date. We know, 
because it has happened some twenty 
times in the last five months, that 
the two sides will meet if there is 
neutral ground for them to meet on. 
There are people on both sides who 
really do want to end the violence and 
find a settlement. 

The difficulty is the provision of the 
neutral ground. In London this has 
been provided by the English. The ideal 
answer for Cyprus would be the forma- 
tion of a Greco-Turkish Committee in 
the metropolitan countries and the dis- 
patch of reconciliation teams to Cyprus. 
One volunteer is ready to go from India 
- a member of Sarva Seva Sangh - but we 
have yet to find the money to send him. 
Internationally the movement needs to 
find as many people and as much money 
as may be necessary. 

Before the movement internationally can 
act, however, it has to remove its anti- 
nuclear blinkers and recognise that real 
wars are its real business. 
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Nigerian students with placards picket- 
ing the arrival of their Prime Minister, 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, at Marl- 
borough House, London, for the opening 
session of the conference of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers on July 8. A 
spokesman for the group said they were 
dissatisfied with the way the Nigerian 
Government is running the country. At 
one point the students made an attempt 
to enter the palace to present a petition 
to Balewa but they were pushed back 
by police without incidents. 

hanaian exiles held a protest demonstra- 
nid on July 8 in Pall Mall against dic- 
tatorship, The Times reported on July 9; 
A squad of armed Special Branch officers 
are. maintaining a “round-the-clock 
watch on President Nkrumah, the Daily 
Telegraph reported on July LL 


ANTI-SEMITISM— 


—in Argentina 

A concerted anti-semitic campaign, con- 
sidered by experts in Buenos Aires to be 
the most serious in recent years, reached 
the Argentine Congress on July 8, the 
New York Times reported on July 9. 


The report states that there was apathy 
and a tendency to look the other way 
when Juan Carlos Cornejo Linares, a 
member of the Peronist bloc, announced 
he would request a far-ranging investi- 
gation into the activities of the Argentine 
Jewry. 

His denunciation of “ anti-national atti- 
tudes” by Jewish schools and civic 
organisations, and suggestions that Jews 
in government were guilty of wrong- 
doing, drew some private expressions of 
disagreement but no public opposition. 
Specifically, Mr. Cornejo Linares asked 
that an interparliamentary commission 
made up of three senators and three 
deputies determine if “military and 
ideological ” instructors had been sent to 
Argentina by “the international Zionist 
movement,” or if any members of the 
Government had ties to Zionism. 


In general lines, the Peronist deputy 
echoed the thinly-veiled anti-semitic 
charges published last month by Briga- 
dier General Gilberto Hidalgo Oliva, a 
retired air force officer known for his 
extreme nationalist views. 


A Peronist leader has denied that there 
were any racial or religious implications 
in the project. There was, nevertheless, 
a striking similarity in language as well 
as in arguments between Mr. Cornejo 
Linares’ proposal and the early anti- 
semitic edicts of Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. Both spoke of an “ inter. 
national Zionist conspiracy ” and hinted 
that Jews were bringing politica] and 
economic corruption to the country. 

The deputy’s outspoken position was 
known to be at variance with the views 
of the powerful Peronist labour organi- 
sations, which have been at odds with 
their representatives in Congress. Some 
of the Peronist labour leaders are Jews. 


It is the absence of public reaction to 
the swelling number of anti-Jewish state- 
ments that is causing grave concern in 
the Jewish community in Argentina 
which totals about 450,000 and is the 
largest in Latin America. Earlier 
attempts by influential Jews to stir con- 
gressional interest in the matter have 
so far gone unheeded. Students of the 
long history of anti-semitism in Argen- 
tina believe that the latest developments 
can have more serious consequences even 
than last year’s wave of violence 
unleashed by the rightist terrorist organi- 
nee Tacuara, in which four Jews were 
illed. 
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Dr Arturo Mor Roig, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, was cautious in 
discussing the Peronist deputy’s motion. 
He said he planned to have a “ friendly 
talk” with Mr. Cornejo Linares, hinting 
that he may ask him to moderate the 
language of the proposal. What Jewish 
leaders now fear is that anti-semitism, 
cloaked in political arguments, is being 
drawn into the bitter struggle between 
nationalists and Peronists on one side 
and the Administration of President Illia 
on the other. 


a es 

—in Russia 

The International Commission of Jurists, 
in a study published on July 8, con- 
tended that latent anti-semitism in Russia 
is possibly “being used by the Soviet 
authorities as a weapon to render un- 
popular economic offences which appear 
to be rampant,” The Times reported on 
July 9. It adds that this is probably the 
most charitable view which can be taken 
of the apparent anti-semitism which 
seems to have influenced Soviet policy. 
The study says: 


“It is earnestly hoped that even if this 
were the dominating factor that influ- 
enced the Soviet authorities in this 
regard, they have realised, and will 
continue to do so, the real and grave 
injustices which must result from such 


Russian writer 
freed 


The young Leningrad poet, 24-year-old 
Josif Brodsky, whose trial on trumped-up 
charges resulted in protests from numer- 
ous Soviet writers, was reported by 
Victor Zorza in last Friday’s Guardian 
to have been “released from his place 
of exile in the far north of the Soviet 
Union ” where he was serving a sentence 
of five years’ forced labour. 


The protest at Brodsky’s trial last March 
and against his transportation to an Arch- 
angel province state farm, where he was 
a manure carrier, was described as “ un- 
precedented” by Victor Zorza in an 
article on May 13. During the trial in 
Leningrad Soviet literary figures who 
cabled the court to plead for him included 
Samuil Marshak, the poet and translator 
of Shakespeare and Burns; Korney Chu- 
kovsky, the children’s writer; and Dimi- 
try Shostakovich, the composer. Anna 
Akhmatova, the poetess, also appealed on 
behalf of Brodsky. An appeal sent to the 
Soviet leaders after the Brodsky trial 
was circulated throughout Russia, and 
eee copies were smuggled out to the 
est. 


According to reports, the attacks on 
Brodsky were marked by philistinism and 
anti-semitism. Victor Zorza wrote last 
Friday that Brodsky “had been sen- 
tenced on charges that he was a ‘parasite’ 
who wilfully refused to work for his 
living, but the appeal circulated by the 
writers made it clear that he was really 
being persecuted for what his accusers 
regard as ‘anti-Soviet’ attitudes dis- 
played in his poems.” 


a course. Anti-semitism represents 
the most dangerous form of racialism 
in the world; no question of expedi- 
ency can ever justify its use as a 
political, social or economic weapon.” 


The 45-page study, which appears in the 
quarterly journal, is based on reports in 
Soviet newspapers, and was produced by 
the Commission’s staff in Geneva, with 
the collaboration of “a number of people 
familiar with conditions in the USSR.” 
It cites various cases, including the 1962 
Frunze affair, which Soviet newspapers 
were concerned to hush up. 


Analysing the conduct of trials and their 
reporting, the study maintains that the 
aim of the Soviet authorities is to demon- 
strate to the public that serious economic 
offenders are mainly people of alien 
sympathies who do not, and do not wish 
to, become absorbed into the Soviet 
society. The study notes a heavy anti- 
Jewish bias in some court reporting, in 
addition to propaganda directed against 
the Jews in Russia. 


“Some authors of articles published in 
the Soviet press seem to deplore that 


Jewish property rights, or their stand- 
ing vis-a-vis the Soviet authorities, are 
under the equal protection of the law 

. . Over and over again the Jews 
are depicted as the initiators and 
master minds of the criminal gangs, 
the non-Jews primarily as the recip- 
ients of bribes and as accomplices of 
Jewish ringleaders.” 


It is a simple matter, the Jurists say, to 
link the picture of the money-grabbing 
Jew of anti-semitic fancy with the pic- 
ture of the arch-villains of capitalist 
cupidity. Attention is being diverted to- 
wards Jews because the primary object 
of Soviet policy is to find scapegoats. 
The report adds: 


“It is a tragedy for the Jewish people 
that they have been made the scape- 
goat for the transgression of those 
whose guilt it would be dangerous to 
make public. They are victims of the 
‘highest interest of state,’ the need to 
bolster up the belief that the com- 
munist way is the right way and suc- 
cessful way, and that capitalism is 
both evil and less successful.” 


MISSISSIPPI DESEGREGATION ORDER 


Federal District Judge Sidney Mize 
issued permanent injunctions on July 7 
ordering public school desegregation in 
September, in Jackson, Biloxi and rural 
Leake County, the New York Times 
reported on July 8. 


The order paved the way for the first 
public school integration in Mississippi 
below the college level. 

Judge Mize earlier had given the three 
school systems until July 15 to come up 
with plans for classroom integration to 
begin in September. 


Judge Mize’s ruling came as the Missis- 
sippi Legislature worked on a plan of 
state tuition grants, similar to those used 
in other Southern states, that would per- 
mit students to drop out of public 
schools that are integrated and attend 
private classes. 


On May 18 this year, on the tenth anni- 


SOVIET MLF WARNING 


Russia gave a warning to the West last 
Sunday night that the arming of West 
Germany with nuclear weapons through 
the NATO multilateral force could lead 
to the risk of a world nuclear war. The 
warning was sent to the United States, 
Britain, Italy, Holland, Turkey and 
Greece. Together with West Germany, 
these countries are participating in the 
test project for the MLF on USS 
Biddle. 

The note stated that the West German 
contingent in the ship's crew would be 
the second biggest after the American. 
A policy of disseminating nuclear 
weapons and giving West Germany 
access to them would “ greatly increase 
the danger of a thermonuclear conflict.” 


We regret that as a result 
of the postal dispute some 
readers may receive their 


copies of Peace News later 
than usual. 


versary of the Supreme Court decision 
against public school segregation, the 
New York Times published a survey 
which showed that out of a total of 
291,971 Negro children in Mississippi 
none was attending integrated schools. 


HUNGARIAN STRIKERS 
WIN 


The walk-out by 20 women workers at 
a Budapest soda-water factory (Peace 
News, June 12) in protest against a 
12-hour working day has ended in com- 
plete victory for the strikers, The 
Guardian reported on July 9. 


The Hungarian trade union newspaper 
Nepszawa, whose support of the workers’ 
action was as unusual as the walk-out 
itself, reports that the women, who had 
been transferred to another factory as a 
punishment, have been reinstated in 
their former jobs. 

A heavy fine has been imposed on the 
factory manager responsible for regularly 
exceeding the 8-hour working day, and 
the trade union official who had “ sup- 
ported the despotic leaders in a servile 
way ” is to be replaced. 

The original report in Nepszawa and the 
follow-up were presented in such a way 
as to serve as a cautionary lesson to 
others. 
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Albert McAdam 


alawi's road to independence 


The British protectorate of Nyasa- 
land became the independent state 


of Malawi on July 6. Albert 
McAdam _ discusses’ the roles 
which violent and _ non-violent 


tactics played in the independence 
struggle. 


“The truth will make you free,” is a 
text that was well underlined im many 
a New Testament in the detention camps 
of Nyasaland in 1959. On March 3 of 
that year there was little peace in the 
country. The Governor declared a state 
of emergency and assumed the widest 
powers for dealing with a situation that 
need never have come about. Troops 
from Southern Rhodesia had been called 
in a few days previously to aid the local 
police and reserves to round up some 
1,400 people and clap them in jail. 
Hundreds were flown off to prisons in 
Southern Rhodesia, including Dr Banda 
and most of his present Cabinet; hun- 
dreds of others were detained locally in 
hastily prepared camps. Nyasaland was 
headline news and problem No. 1 for 
the British Government. 


This day’s work aroused the angry pro- 
tests of most countries in the world, not 
least of them Scotland, for about 90% 
of those detained were Presbyterian 
Christians, products of the Scots missions 
and people not given to violence. From 
the Scots came cries of “Shame,” and 
few could resist the temptation to say 
“We told you so.” 


Amidst the chaos and killing on that day 
(51 Africans were killed, but no Euro- 
peans), one obvious fact emerged. Dr 
Kamuzu Banda would return to lead his 
people to freedom and break the Central 
African Federation in the process. From 
that day onwards it became patently 
clear how united the people of the land 
were against federation and how single- 
minded they were in their purpose to 
support Dr Banda in the struggle for 
freedom. While hundreds of reports 
poured in of Europeans reading Riot 
Acts, rudely rough-handling people, 
arresting them, even wounding and kil- 
ling some, there is no similar catalogue 
of Africans attacking Europeans. This 
non-violence was characteristic of the 
Nyasas throughout their struggle for 
independence. 


The Federation of the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland was instituted in 1953 against 
the wishes of the African inhabitants of 
all three territories and in spite of the 
many reports, surveys, commissions of 
inquiry and consultations down through 
the ages. In 1929 the Hilton Young Re- 
port said “The situation was not ripe 
for Federation.” Lord Bledisloe, the 
leader of a later inquiry, pointed out: 
“One cannot overlook the fact that 
under any scheme of amalgamation the 
Government of the combined territory 
must rest mainly in the hands of those 
who at present direct the policy of 
Southern Rhodesia.” In 1949 the settlers 
in Central Africa took the initiative 
again and revived the idea of federation. 
At a conference held at Victoria Falls a 
plan was drawn up which led to the 
pe mene of the Federation in 


The few African members in the local 
legislatures walked out of their respect- 
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ive assemblies in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. A delegation of chiefs was 
refused an audience with the Queen. 
All these and the campaign organised 
by the Labour Party in Britain, by the 
Church of Scotland and others, went 
unheeded. Lord Malvern and Sir Roy 
Welensky, the United Federal Party 
leaders, started a programme based on 
entrenchment around Salisbury, insulat- 
ing themselves against African national- 
ist opinion. The blacks were still too 
primitive to govern. 


What is so astonishing is the patience, 
endurance and tolerance of the peoples 
of Central Africa throughout these pro- 
ceedings. In 1953 there was a skirmish 
in the Southern Province of Nyasaland, 
but in general the people were passive. 
Nyasaland had always enjoyed racial 
harmony, something which was singu- 
larly lacking in many neighbouring 
lands. Although the country was gener- 
ally underdeveloped and sadly neglected 
economically, the human relations be- 
tween different races were of a very high 
order. People literally loved one another. 
There was trust, confidence and _ co- 
operation. In almost every household 
and certainly in every village there 
was a Picture of the Queen, or of her 
father. Cheering children greeted the 
Governor of the Protectorate wherever 
he travelled. In two wars the people of 
Nyasaland provided many soldiers who 
fought very successfully against the 
Germans who at that time were in pos- 
session of Tanganyika. 


From 1953 for seven years the people 
had to listen to a never-ending tale of a 
never-ending list of the economic benefits 
of federation - the human factor in life 
was seldom mentioned. Money was made 
to seem the all-important factor, while 
people’s feelings seemed to count for 
nothing. ‘“ Once they see the benefits of 
federation the northern territories will 
soon talk sense,” said the federalists. 


But as the decade rolled on it became 
very obvious to people that the economic 
benefits were centred in Salisbury and 
Southern Rhodesia. The capital had to 
be centred there, the Kariba project in 
Southern Rhodesia was favoured while 
hydro-schemes in the North were shelved. 
Of course, power was needed for the 
increasing industrial development around 
Salisbury. The university had to be in 
Salisbury. Business houses set up their 
head offices in Salisbury, where the land- 
scape kept changing with bigger and bet- 
ter skyscrapers and fashionable dwelling- 
houses with two-car garages and swim- 
ming pools attached. Meanwhile Nyasa- 
land jogged along, very much a cinderella 
of the whole show, and Northern Rho- 
desia churned out the copper to pay for 
Bee of this so-called development-for- 
all. 

It came as no surprise therefore when 
Dr Banda first set foot in Nyasaland on 
July 6, 1958, to hear him saying in no 
uncertain terms: “I have come to break 
this stupid federation and set my people 
free.” This shrewd doctor who had 
exiled himself for 43 years certainly did 
not lack courage. Seven of these years 
had been spent as a general] practitioner 
in London, where his home had become 
a meeting point for the Kenyattas, 
Kaundas and Nkrumahs, and where he 
waged a one-man battle against federa- 
tion from its conception. By 1957 the 
Congress Party was running into leader- 
ship difficulties - hence the invitation to 
Dr Banda to come home and assume the 
role of leader. The Ngwazi (hero, war- 
rior), as he is affectionately called, gladly 
accepted and entered into his task ener- 
getically and courageously, and before 
long the country was on fire. 

Not physically on fire, but spiritually 
and emotionally. Dr Banda quickly ex- 
ploited the people’s hatred of federation 
and drew out their natural dignity and 
determination to be a nation in their 
own right. Since 1891 the people had 


enjoyed protectorate status and. protec- 
tion meant for them safeguards against 
Portuguese policies, South African apar- 
els policies and an assurance that one 
ay, 


in accordance with the British 


Government’s policy of self-determina- 
tion in the Commonwealth, Nyasaland 
would emerge as an independent state. 
Hatred for federation soon assumed the 
most alarming proportions for Sir Roy 
Welensky, the federal Premier, who was 
target No. 1 for the new Congress 
leader. Dr Banda and many of his 
lieutenants were banned from even 
entering Southern Rhodesia. Meanwhile 
the Federal Party angled for dominion 
status for the Federation and removal of 
the few powers remaining in the hands 
of the British Government. 


An increasing number of people refused 
to co-operate with the Government. 
Agricultural rules were ignored; many 
would travel miles to a mission hospital 
in order to boycott the few federal hos- 
pitals; chiefs who had a most sincere 
loyalty and respect for the Queen re- 
fused to show loyalty and respect for 
her government. The African attitude 
was both sensible and simple. ‘“ Federa- 
tion was imposed on us against our will,” 
they said. “Our suspicions about the 
maintenance of white supremacy are 
proved correct.” No substantial changes 
had been made in the territorial consti- 
tutions, indeed one had almost to be 
both a lawyer and a mathematician to 
understand the regulations and qualifica- 
tions for a vote. 


Federation brought them closer to 
Southern Rhodesia’s “native policy,” 
including land apportionment and racial 
discrimination in public places. Partner- 
ship - the magic word on the lips of all 
federalists - was seen to be the kind of 
partnership a rider has with his horse. 
Paternalism was the word which most 
fitted the policy of the Government. 
Africans could never be trusted with 
high positions - in Southern Rhodesia 
there was not a single African in the 
civil service. White members of the 
legislatures felt “they hadn't moved 
fifteen feet from the trees,” and we have 
Lord Malvern’s word for it that “they” 
are all liars. 


In spite of Dr Banda’s long exile he 
knew his people. He understood their 
capacity for discipline, unity and sacri- 
fice. He never underestimated their high 
measure of sophistication. Given a wide 
mandate from the Congress annual con- 
ference in 1958, the leader quickly 
concentrated on organisation and built 
the party machine up from a struggling 
group of disgruntled members who were 
fast losing their faith in Britain to an 
extremely efficient and fully paid-up 
membership who were ready to follow 
their new leader to prison and, if neces- 
sary, to die for the cause of freedom. 


So these people were insulted, slapped, 
kicked and bullied, and when the Emer- 
gency did come the prisons were not 
adequate to hold them. The overflow was 
flown out to Southern Rhodesian jails. 
Lord Devlin in his famous report on the 
disturbances said: “The government 
had to act or abdicate,” but he also said: 
‘“ Nyasaland was a police state.” 


An uneasy calm reigned throughout the 
land. The tension soon built up again, 
however, as the government realised the 
deep resentment held against them. 
Some detainees were released, among 
them Mr Orton Chirwa, a barrister, who 
wasted little time in starting the Malawi 
Congress Party with himself as care- 
taker president until Dr Banda was free 
to lead his people again. People flocked 
in thousands to join so that, when 
Kamuzu left prison, he found a discip- 
lined army of supporters ready to follow 
him again, even back to prison. 


With united and massive support, Dr 
Banda was able to obtain for the first 
time ever an African majority in both 
legislative and executive councils. He 
returned triumphantly from the London 
constitutional conference in 1960, and at 
the elections following, the Malawi Con- 
gress Party won 99% of the votes in a 
95% poll on the lower electoral roll 
(for which 96% of the electorate was 
registered). The ministerial system of 
government was introduced and for the 


first time Africans directly elected by 
the people sat in a substantial majority. 
By February, 1963, a further reform 
brought self-government to the territory. 
After discussions between the British 
Government and the first Prime Minister 
it was announced that the Federation 
would be dissolved in December that 
year; the MCP took the opportunity to 
place a king-size coffin on a funeral pyre 
and dispatch the ashes by Congress land- 
rover to the Shire River which flows into 
the 2 egnee and thence to the Indian 
cean. 


How far then did the people of Nyasa- 
land achieve their independence through 
non-violence and how far through the 
use or threat of violence? During 
December, 1958, and January and Febru- 
ary, 1959, there were several reports of 
stone-throwing and a few cases of arson 
here and there. This was right against 
the nature of the people, but they had 
become infuriated with the delays in 
real constitutional changes and especially 
with Welensky and Co, who exerted pres- 
sure to delay Lord Home’s visit, thereby 
certainly, in my view, precipitating the 
Emergency. In very many cases violence 
was associated with a visit from the 
security forces or was a result of the 
arrest of some local Congress leader. 
Even so, planned violence was, so far as 
I know, never used; if it was, it was 
very local and certainly not on a national 
scale. Congress itself always advocated 
“ negotiation.” 


Although the people engaged in the 
non-violent non-co-operation I mentioned 
earlier, it was only when a few Congress 
men started to get tough and threw a 
few stones that the Government began 
to treat their demands for constitutional 
reforms seriously. This is sad but 
true. 


Now that Nyasaland has become inde- 
pendent Malawi the country is flourish- 
ing with a £44 million development plan 
worked out and business firms clamour- 
ing at the door to catch the market of 
four million people. At midnight on 
July 5, the Union Jack was lowered 
before a massive crowd of cheering 
people. For many the cheers will turn 
to tears as their thoughts wing their way 
down through the years of struggle to 
relatives and friends who suffered, or 
perhaps died, in this essentially peaceful 
fight against European domination. 


For a people with much cause for resent- 
ment there is not a vestige of bitterness. 
From the Prime Minister to the lowest 
ranks in the party there is nothing but 
respect for Britain and her people. 
There is no time to waste looking back 
with a nation to build before us. So 
people are buckling to on all sorts 
of self-help schemes, building roads, 
bridges, post offices, schools, churches 
and markets. The Congress slogan is 
forward ever, backward never. White 
civil servants who don’t want to stay are 
being replaced at a satisfactory rate 
while extensive training programmes 
are in hand to ensure that as soon as 
possible most posts can be manned by 
the people of the land. 


While the Western world wonders about 
one-party states the Congress here is 
convinced that for the present a demo- 
cracy prevails because the Government is 
a people’s government, ruling by the will 
of the people and for the good of the 
people. It was six years exactly to the 
day from the time Dr Banda returned 
from exile to the hoisting of the black, 
red and green flag of independence. 
Black is for the people, red for the 
struggle and blood shed for freedom, 
and green for the Iand and its youth - 
the enthusiastic fresh young people who 
are looking out to the new pastures of 
Malawi. 


Albert McAdam is a technical missionary 

of the Church of Scotland in Malawi, 

engaged in building schools, hospitals, 

churches and housing. He is a member 

of the Iona Community, and has taken 

pti in anti-nuclear marches to the Holy 
ch. 
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CANON C. E. 


RAVEN 


A memoir by Vera Brittain 


With the death on July 8 of Canon 
Charles Earle Raven, the pacifist move- 
ment has lost one of its few leading 
personalities widely known outside paci- 
fist circles. His chief service to the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(IFoR) and other pacifist groups was the 
much-needed intellectual development of 
the whole movement. Not only its 
theological aspects but its mental out- 
look during the past thirty years have 
largely been a consequence of his own 
thinkings. Although he was advanced in 
years and for the past half decade had 
gradually withdrawn from public activi- 
ties owing to ill-health, all those who 
knew him personally, and the many more 
who were limited to reading his books 
and hearing his lectures, will be con- 
Selous of an overwhelming sense of 
Oss. 


An outstanding scholar of his generation, 
Canon Raven was Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge University from 
1932 to 1950, Master of Christ's College 
from 1939 to 1950, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University from 1947-49. In its 
long obituary on July 10, The Times 
pointed out that there has been no other 


CIRCUMLOCUTION 


“The Circumlocution Office was (as 
everyone knows without being told) the 
most important Department under Gov- 
ernment. .. . Its finger was in the 
largest public pie, and in the smallest 
public tart . . . This glorious establish- 
ment had been early in the field, when 
the one sublime principle involving the 
difficult art of governing a country, was 
first revealed to statesmen. It had been 
foremost to study that bright revelation, 
and to carry its shining influence through 
the whole of the official proceedings. 
Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand 
with all the public departments in the 
4 of perceiving - HOW NOT TO DO 


It is true that How not to do it was the 
great study and object of all public de- 
partments and professional politicians all 
round the Circumlocution Office. It is 
true that every new premier and every 
new government, coming in because they 
had upheld a certain thing as necessary 
to be done, were no sooner come in than 
they applied their utmost faculties to 
discovering How not to do it. It is true 
that from the moment wHen a general 
election was over, every returned man 
who had been raving on hustings because 
it hadn’t been done, and who had been 
asking the friends of the honourable 
gentleman in the opposite integest on 
pain of impeachment to tell him why it 
hadn’t been done, and who had heen 
pledging himself that it should be done, 
began to devise, How it was not to be 
done. It is true that the debates of both 
Houses of Parliament the whole session 
through, uniformly tended to the pro- 
tracted deliberation, How not to do it 
... All this is true, but the Circumlo- 
cution Office went beyond it.” 


This, from Little Dorrit, is part of 
Dickens’ description of the instruments 
of government a century ago. Parlia- 
ment continues in much the same way, 
and the Circumlocution Office and the 
Tite Barnacles are still with us. It is 
one of the functions of a paper like 
Peace News to attack the Circumlocution 
Office and it is a function that Peace 
News seems to me to fill more often and 
On more important issues than most 
other papers. It is an important func- 
tion and to fill it it needs your help. 
It needs money. 


RICHARD BOSTON 


total since February 1 


£6/2 


contributions this week £8 10 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London W1 


case in modern times of a Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge being 
elected Master of his College and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. This was 
the more remarkable because, though he 
held these “Establishment” positions, 
Canon Raven was anything but the 
“safe” type with an Establishment out- 
look to whom important appointments of 
this kind usually go. His many books 
included not only studies of theology 
and of international politics but also of 
natural science since he was a gifted 
naturalist who specialised in observing 
birds and flowers. 


Contemporaries of Canon Raven, born 
in 1885, testify to his spectacular bril- 
liance in youth. From the outset he was 
an intellectual prima donna, reinforced 
by a handsome, commanding appearance, 
and always aware that his destiny made 
him a potential leader and public char- 
acter. One long-time acquaintance has 
emphasised his youthful arrogance, com- 
bined with “complete intellectual hon- 
esty.” An important gift was that of 
making theology acceptable to the un- 
academic man-in-the-street. 


In 1914, though ordained in 1909, he saw 
no alternative for himself but military 
service. Rejected on medical grounds 
for a combatant commission, he became 
a chaplain in 1916 and went through the 
1917 campaign at Cambrai. An incident 
of his experience at the front explains 
the gradual modification of his arro- 
gance. After being “blown up” by a 
shell, he found himself in a crater with 
a private soldier who started nervously 
whenever the guns went off. The young 
chaplain commented adversely on this 
reaction, and then realised that, owing to 
their positions in the shell-hole, the 
private was deliberately sheltering him 
with his own body. With devastating 
illumination he realised that this illiter- 
ate man had understood the meaning of 
total self-sacrifice. 


After demobilisation, the ‘“ Hang the 
Kaiser” election shocked him into help- 
ing to run a Labour candidate at Cam- 
bridge. In 1920 he resigned his work 
there (Dean and Lecturer in Divinity at 
Emmanuel College) for a parish in South- 
wark diocese, where he edited a weekly 
paper, The Challenge, and helped Lucy 
Gardner of the FoR to organise the 
Conference on Christian Politics, Eco- 
nomics and Citizenship (COPEC) move- 
ment. He contributed to Volume VIII of 
its reports, Christians and War, part of 
its statement on the pacifist position, but 
he did not fully accept pacifism as a 
creed until the “Christ and Peace” cam- 
paign of 1930. By that time his theo- 
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Canon Charles E. Raven 


logical studies, combined with social and 
spiritual service, had brought conviction, 
He joined the FoR and in 1932 became 
Chairman of the British Executive. In 
May, 1960, he dedicated the George Lans- 
bury Room in the new Peace News build- 
ing, and in September, 1960, the 
new headquarters at Finchley of the 
IFoR. 

During the nineteen thirties his main 
concerns were, first, to replace what 
seemed to him the negative war-resist- 
ance policies of such bodies as the Peace 
Pledge Union and the War Resisters’ 
International with a positive emphasis 
on reconciliation. This led to the forma- 
tion later in the decade of Embassies of 
Reconciliation and George Lansbury’s 
Missions to Hitler. Secondly, he sought 
to unify the denominational Christian 
Peace Societies, and to keep closely in 
contact with such bodies as the League 
of Nations Union, Federal Union, and 
the Society of Friends. One consequence 
was the creation of the Christian Pacifist 
Groups Committee, and for him the 
membership of many different organisa- 
tions in association with Percy Bartlett, 
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George MacLeod, and H. R. L. Sheppard. 
Thirdly, he endeavoured to formulate a 
more coherent and wide-ranging theology 
of Christian pacifism by both special 
lectures and books, such as the Halley 
Stewart Lectures, Is War Obsolete? 
(1934); War and the Christian (1938); 
and Is Christ Divided? (1943). 


His later years saw the gradual departure 
of his arrogance, which became apparent 
only when he found himself confronted 
with persons of dubious sincerity. A 
certain sardonic quality always redeemed 
him from unmitigated sainthood, and 
made him a supremely attractive col- 
league for both old and young fellow- 
workers. 


The above account is based on the short 
biography of Canon Raven in Vera Brit- 
tain's forthcoming history of the IFoR, 
The Rebel Passion, due for publication 
in late September to coincide with its 
fiftieth anniversary later in the year. 
The book gives further details of Canon 
Raves work and his contribution to the 
oR. 


LEMUEL PENN 


Lemuel Penn, a leading Negro educa- 
tionist, was the first victim of the 
Southern protest against the civil rights 
legislation, The Guardian reported last 
Monday. An assistant superintendent of 
Washington Public School and director 
of five vocational high schools, he was 
shot dead by a sniper early last Saturday 
as he was driving through Georgia. 


President Johnson immediately ordered 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
take charge, and telephoned Georgia’s 
Governor Carl Sanders to demand full 
co-operation from Georgia’s police. 


Southern governors have not recently 
shown themselves particularly amenable 
to such co-operation, The Guardian re- 
port comments, but in this case the Presi- 
dent is luckier, Georgia is one of the 
few Southern states where there have 
been important, if isolated, efforts at 
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racial integration for some time. A 
State Congressman voted for the Civil 
Rights Bill in its final stage, and Gov- 
ernor Sanders has now issued the 
firmest denunciation of disobedience 
against the Civil Rights Act yet to come 
trom a Southern leader. 


He seems convinced that the shooting of 
Mr Penn is part of the violent protest 
against civil rights and he has called on 
Georgians “ to wake up before irresponsi- 
ble elements gain the upper hand.” He 
ordered the Georgia Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to hunt “relentlessly” for the 
killer to serve as an example to any 
other individual or group who might feel 
ne to take the law into their own 
ands. 


The murder was the first since the Civil 
Rights Bill became law about two weeks 
ago. But investigators are now con- 
vinced that the three young civil rights 
workers who disappeared in Mississippi 
a few days before the Bill was passed are 
also dead. On July 13 a decomposed 
body was found which may be that of one 
of the civil rights workers. 


Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas are 
living up to expectations and displaying 
strong resistance to the Bill. But many 
“public accommodations ” in the South 
have been opened to Negroes in the 
past two weeks, and in some cases they 
have even been welcomed by their 
owners, 


The greatest difficulties face the “ inte- 
grated” groups that try to test the act 


by entering restaurants in racially mixed 
groups. This seems to bring out all the 
worst fears of white segregationists and 
several such groups have been attacked 
by white crowds. 


It is too soon to tell what degree of 
compliance the legislation is producing, 
The Guardian report continues. Most of 
the testing of the public accommodation 
clause so far has been done by the civil 
rights organisations and their testing has 
not been sufficiently frequent to do more 
than make isolated samples in the 
South. 


A Marxist analysis - T. Cliff 


This is a critical study of the economic, 
social and political changes that have 
taken place in Russia from 1917 to date. 
It describes and analyses the bureau- 
cratic, dictatorial management of the 
factory, the increasing limitation of the 
workers’ legal right, etc. 

It traces the development of the world’s 
first state capitalist regime from its 
origins in the socialist revolution of 1917 
to date. It explains Russia's transition 
from a distorted Workers’ State to the 
High Stalinism of the period of primitive 
accumulation of capital and thence to 
the “liberal” State Capitalist “normalcy” 
of Khrushchevism. 
Demy 8vo. 384 pages. Price: 18s soft 
cover (USA $3 post free) 40s cloth cover 
(USA $6 post free). 

From: LS, 47 Fitzroy Road, London 
N.W.1, England. 
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CAUSES OF WAR CONFERENCE 


John Adamson reports: The Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War 
held a conference in Oxford last weekend 
to discuss “Factors in the Aetiology of 
War.” The papers presented to the con- 
ference covered widely differing aspects 
of the causes of war, and were successful 
exaroples of the art of making specialised 
work intelligible and enjoyable without 
popularisation. 

After an introductory address by Pro- 
fessor A. Haddow, the first session of 
the conference was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the religious approach to war, 
geen in a historical context. Father 
Illtud Evans dealt with this in terms of 
Christian doctrine, while Dr V. J. Parry 
described the theory and practical appll- 
cations of the Islamic concept of “Jihad, 
or Holy War. Particularly interesting 
was his description of how on the 
borders of the Moslem empire the 


Anglo-French Project 


Last Saturday a group of 14 French 
volunteers arrived in ndon on their 
way to the Peace Action Centre at Frod- 
sham where they will be taking part in 
a work camp during the next three 
weeks. The camp is part of the summer 
Anglo-French project (Peace News, July 
3) which will also include a work camp 
in France and will culminate with an 
action outside the NATO headquarters 
in Paris, Among the group is Jo 
Pyrronet, one of the organisers of the 
French direct action group, Action 
Civique Non-Violente. 


At an informal meeting last Sunday 
evening the French met members of the 
British peace movement. Peter Cadogan 
outlined the history of the peace move- 
ment in this country and Jo Pyrronet 
spoke of the development of Action 
Civique Non-Violente in France. 


Pter Moule, one of the organisers of the 
project, sent invitations to all the peace 
groups in London to meet their French 
counterparts. A number of members of 
the Committee of 100 were there but 
none of the other organisations re- 
sponded. 

English volunteers are still needed for 
this project. Anyone interested should 
contact Barnaby Martin, Peace Action 
Centre, Carriage Drive, Frodsham, War- 
rington. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


During a debate in Parliament on July 8 
about pensions for the widows of police- 
men who died as a result of being 
attacked, Mr Callaghan pointed out that 
there had been 15 policemen murdered 
in 20 years. 


The Swedish Government has authorised 
the organisation of the first permanent 
Swedish battalion which could be called 
up at a few days’ notice and sent on 
United Nations peace-keeping duties any- 
where in the world. Recruiting of the 
1,043 men will start immediately, The 
Times reported on July 13. 


Appeals are to be lodged by Peter 
Anthony Allen and Gwynne Owen Evans, 
two dairymen of Preston who were sen- 
tenced to death at Manchester Crown 
Court on a charge of murdering a 
Workington laundryman in the further- 
ance of theft, The Times reported on 
Monday. The executions have been fixed 
for July 31. 


The appeal was dismissed last Monday 
in the case of William Dobbing, origin- 
ally sentenced to be executed on July 14. 
It is understood that the execution will 
now take place in about three weeks time. 
Protest activity is being organised by 
the Bristol Campaign for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


The Lord Mayor of Sheffield and mem- 
bers of the city council received a peti- 
tion last Monday containing 14,381 signa- 
tures appealing to U Thant to intercede 
on behalf of four members of the 
African National Congress who were 
recently sentenced to death and also to 
draw his attention to the Mandela trial. 
The petition was organised by a group 
of university and college students. 


Published by Peace News Ltd, § Caledonian 
Road, London N.1, and printed in Great Britain 
by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fenthili Road, 
London N.4. 


Christian and Moslem warriors came in- 
creasingly to resemble each other, and to 
feel alienated from their own superiors. 
He also pointed out that the Orthodox 
Church in the Byzantine Empire refused 
to uphold the idea of a Holy War, 
whereas the leaders of the Western 
Church were foremost in preaching the 
Crusade. 

The next speaker, Dr Edmund Leach, a 
Cambridge anthropologist, described the 
connection between sex and aggression, 
and said he thought that violence often 
sprang from fear of sexuality. In both 
primitive and modern cultures, however, 
the use of violence when sanctioned by 
society is a “ path to glory.” 

The psychological background to war and 
violence was examined in the next ses- 
sion. Professor Martin Roth described 
the dangers both of excessive group 


cohesion and of social isolation. He 
emphasised that the more assent there 
was within a group the more likelihood 
there was of hostility towards out-groups, 
particularly in times of crisis. On the 
other hand there is the danger of mental 
ill-health among those isolated from 
social groups. Professor Roth thought 
that the greater danger at the moment 
was of too much conformity. Dr Rosen 
argued that just as individuals try to 
blame their crimes on others, so poli- 
ticians also convince themselves that the 
other side is to blame for violence be- 
tween groups. He gave several examples 
of this in contemporary situations. 

Mrs Peggy Crane, the Disarmament 
Secretary of UNA, gave a short historical 
analysis of twentieth century arms races. 
She pointed out that disarmament alone 
could not prevent war; to be effective it 


Aden soldiers moved 


Troopers Upshall and Milburn, who were 
arrested and imprisoned in Aden for 
printing anti-war leaflets are to be sep- 
arated and sent to different outposts of 
their regiment, one to the Persian Gulf 
and oné to a post near the Yemen 
border. They had thought earlier that 


CND summer 


festival 


John Keohane reports: Last Saturday 
West London groups of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament organised a 
Summer Festival to help offset the grow- 
ing debt incurred by the National Cam- 
paign. For this purpose they hired two 
of the smaller halls at Ealing Town Hall 
where they had stalls selling a variety 
of goods from jam to pottery. In the 
evening there was a folk concert at- 
tended by over two hundred people. 
The result of this effort was a net profit 
of over £80. 


Last Sunday a Day School was held at 
the Questors’ Theatre in Mattock Lane, 
Ealing. Unfortunately this was poorly 
attended. Two speakers, Ian Dixon and 
Dennis Gould of the London Committee 
of 100 addressed about twenty people on 
the subject of Non-violence and CND 
policy. 


Proposed new badge for the ETU 


Alfred Taylor 


Alfred Taylor, a conscientious objector 
in the First World War died last Friday. 
He was one of a group of COs who were 
shipped to France where they would be 
liable to the death penalty for “ refusal 
to obey an order in the face of the 
enemy.” News of their removal leaked 
out and the matter was raised in the 
House of Commons. In fact the point 
was reached where they were lined up 
and the death sentence was read to them, 
but then, after a long pause, they were 
told it had been commuted and they 
were to be imprisoned. 


Alfred Taylor was a member of the 
Edmonton group of the Peace Pledge 
Union from its inception and was its 
chairman for many years. He was also 
a member of the Society of Friends. 


they would both be sent back to 
England. 

In a letter to Peace News they say: 
‘““We were charged with disobeying a 
direct order and not with being in the 
CND. The Army obviously thinks that 
our spell in prison has altered our views 
and also that they can suppress free 
thought by such action as we have ex- 
perienced. The Army unwittingly can- 
not foresee that this action only makes 
one all the more determined than ever 
to express one’s views.” 


CHALLENOR 


The Daily Telegraph published a report 
last Monday by its Scotland Yard Corre- 
spondent stating that three men toured 
Soho clubs trying to “ frame” Detective- 
Sergeant Challenor when he was working 
in the West End, because he was defeat- 
ing protection gangs. 
The report said that “one proprietor 
with the courage to speak up is Mr Louis 
Brown, who runs the fashionable Le Kilt 
Club, in Greek Street, Soho ... Mr 
Brown told me he had decided to talk 
because of the one-sided accusations 
against Challenor. It quoted Mr Brown 
as saying: 
“Twas approached and asked to 
‘put it on’ Challenor when he was 
making things too uncomfortable for 
the gangsters. I was not told exactly 
what to do but the inference of a 
false complaint against Challenor was 
clear enough. I refused and later was 
told by friends that I was approaching 
the last day I would be seen alive.” 


Middle East study group 


John French and Manny Blankett report: 
A Middle East study group launched by 
the International Sub-committee of the 
Committee of 100 had its first meeting 
last Friday. The reason for its forma- 
tion was the need to get people from 
Israel and the Arab states, and also from 
other countries, together to try to find 
a solution for the Middle East. The 
Peace in Cyprus Committee was started 
after the shooting began; it is hoped to 
prevent shooting in the Middle East 
before it starts. 

Thirteen people attended. There was a 
speaker from one of the Jewish agencies, 
Boris Bernstein, who outlined the growth 
and present set-up in Israel. There was 
one person from the Arab states. For 
the next meeting in September (delayed 
owing to the holiday period) it is hoped 
to get a speaker from one of the Arab 
states. 

Meetings are held at 11 North Audley 
Street, W.1. 


had to be accompanied by institutions 
and concepts adapted to a world without 
arms. 

The final session dealt with race rela- 
tions. Professor Norman Bentwich sug- 
gested that racialism was a relatively 
recent phenomenon, and even today was 
only present in a few conflict situations 
like those in South Africa, British 
Guiana and the Southern States of the 
USA. He thought that the dispute 
between Israel and the Arabs was not 
racial, for both protagonists were 
Semitic. He commented on the ways in 
which the Israel Government was en- 
couraging better relations between Jews 
and the Arab minority in Israel, includ- 
ing the creation of a common secondary 
school in Haifa. There was also a 
kibbutz where people from both com- 
munities could study Hebrew and Arab 
culture, a project praised by Bertrand 
Russell. Professor Haddow mentioned a 
hospital he had visited in Beersheba 
where Jewish doctors treated many 
Bedouin. Mr Norman Macdonald gave 
a lucid account of race relations in the 
United States. He commented on the 
success in this particular situation of 
methods of non-violent direct action, but 
did not think that such techniques would 
be successful in South Africa. It be- 
came apparent that members of the 
Association were very perturbed about 
the current situation in South Africa, 
especially those who had visited the 
country recently. 

Professor Treuta ended on an optimistic 
note by discussing the lack of racial con- 
flict in Brazil, which he considered was 
due to intermarriage between different 
groups. 

This was a most stimulating conference, 
and shows that this Association is very 
worthy of support. 


Protests in New Zealand 


A new body to protest against French 
nuclear tests was formed in Auckland, 
New Zealand, on June 30. It is a branch 
of Wellington’s Craft Committee for 
Resolute Action against French tests, 
and the inaugura! meeting at the univer- 
sity was attended by about 100 people. 
The committee will work to prevent the 
French tests in the Pacific. It will urge 
the Government to place an embargo on 
food or equipment destined for the test- 
ing site; to call a conference of Pacific 
countries to discuss possible lines of 
action against the tests; and to send 
ships into th® testing area. If the Gov- 
ernment fails to take effective action, the 
group hopes to get a boat or boats and 
to sail into the tests area. 

At a conference of 1,200 women of the 
Womoer’s Division of the Federated 
Farmers in Hamilton it was decided to 
appeal to French women to stop the 
French nuclear tests. The appeal is to 
be made through the auspices of the 
Associated Countrywomen of the World. 


SWEDISH WRI 
CONFERENCE 


A peace conference will take place in 
Uppsala, Sweden, on July 25-26 in con- 
nection with the 800th anniversary of 
the Uppsala diocese. There will be a 
procession and rally on July 25, Bertil 
Svahnstrom and Martin Niemdller will 
be among the speakers. The conference 
is being organised by the Swedish sec- 
tion of the War Resisters’ International, 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, the Swedish Association 
for Peace and Arbitration, the Swedish 
Mission for World Peace and the Youth 
Peace Alliance. Further information 
from Stiv Jakobsson, Vdsterleden 34 B, 
Uppsala 10, Sweden. 


New peace quarterly 


The first issue of a new Journal of Peace 
Research has just been published in 
Oslo. <A quarterly, it is edited by Johan 
Galtung of the Peace Research Institute 
in Oslo and published by Universitets- 


forlaget. It is in English, with sum- 
maries of articles in English and 
Russian. 


The Journal of Peace Research has an 
international editorial board of some 30 


people, including Kenneth Boulding 
(USA), John Burton (Britain), and 
Norman Alcock (Canada). The journal 
will never, the editors state, support any 
specific peace policy, though any article 
may of course favour one policy rather 
than another. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Universitetsforlaget, University of 
Oslo, PO Box 307, Blindern, Oslo 3, 
Norway. 
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